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Letters 







Prize Peeve 

To the Editor: 

The decision of the College Art Associa- 
tion to award annual citations for art 
criticism is commendable. S. Lane Faison 
should not overlook the Aline Saarinen 
mippet in a recent N. Y. Sunday Times 
in which she raises the burning issue of 
how a horse can be used today as a means 
of conveying emotion and the urgent ques- 
tion of whether it is better to paint old 
dobbin or those new flivvers. 

How about more and bigger prizes? How 
about an award for anyone anytime for 
any article on Saul Steinberg? How about 
aprize for poetry by a museum or gallery 
director to Alfred Barr and Samuel Kootz? 
How about a distinguished trophy to James 
Johnson Sweeney, Robert Goldwater and 
James Fitzsimmons for distinguished prose 
Writing on undistinguished young French 
Painting? How about a wreath for letter- 
Writing to George Biddle? How about a 
palm for Parker Tyler for his concern for 
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the true image of the true artist? 

Now that we have some historical per- 
spective, how about a decade decoration 
for artists for action beyond the call of 
esthetic duty, to Ben Shahn for his hu- 
mane social work in the 30’s and to Ral- 
ston Crawford for his art-reporting of the 
Bikini bomb in the 40s? How about a 
Burning-Bush-Blue-Ribbon for critics and 
artists who did most to promote the spir- 
itual state of the union? How about a 
Woman’s Award to Grace Borgenicht for 
her humane activity in behalf of homeless 
artists, and to Elaine de Kooning for her 
dedicated work in behalf of her husband. 

How about a medal for the artist most 
articulate on his creation process? How 
about a New York school prize for the best 
emerging young San Francisco talent? 
How about an Artists Equity pension-prize 
for retired art magazine editors and 
critics? 

Ad Reinhardt 

New York 
{N.B. ART DIGEST unanimously awards 
Ad Reinhardt a medal for truculence.] 






S.A.C.A.'s Defense 

To the Editor: 

In fairness to the 240 members of The 
Society of American Graphic Artists, let 
us correct the misapprehensions and mis- 
conceptions in the review of the society’s 
38th annual exhibition (ART DIGEST 
February 15.) 

It should be stated at the outset that 
there is neither “malaise” nor “confusion” 
in this organization. The society stands 
unequivocally on the principle of tolerance 
for varying esthetic points of view. ... 

Our saying that all “schools” are shown 
impartially is a simple statement of fact 
that must be self-evident to all who have 
seen the prints hung at the Kennedy Gal- 
leries. The absence of specific artists from 
the exhibition cannot be said to invalidate 
our assertion that there is no organiza- 
tional partiality to any esthetic tendency. 
If certain artists have “ignored” our ex- 
hibitions we regret it very much, but that 
is their choice, not ours.... 

The society has always welcomed appli- 

[continued on page 32] 
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PHILADELPHIA 


12 CLOWNS 
by 


WALTER PHILLIPS 


April 12-21 


DUBIN GALLERIES 


2016 Locust Street 


through April 30 


PAUL-EMILE 
BORDUAS 


PHILADELPHIA'S 
only avant garde art 2 
1429 spruce street tims Salleries 


GROUP SHOW 


Oils - Watercolors - Prints 
To April 30 


beryl lush gallery 


2007 Walnut Street 


Paintings by 


Georges 


ROHNER 


Through May 15th 


GALERIE de BRAUX 
1718 Locust Street 


April 26 - May 22 


Paintings 


RUTH BERGER 


ELLEN DONOVAN 


quam GALLE R Y 
216 W. Rittenhouse Square, Phila. 3 


Who's News 


In Boston last month at its annual dele- 
gates meeting, Artists Equity Associa- 
tion elected Richard Florsheim of Chi- 
cago president, the first member outside 
of New York to hold that office. Ernest 
Fiene, retiring president, was added to 
the list of honorary presidents. Other 
officers elected: Jacob Lawrence, secre- 
tary; Ann Cole Phillips, treasurer; 
Charles Burchfield, Ben Shahn, Ruth 
Reeves, Sidney Laufman, Eugene Spei- 
cher and Robert Cronbach, vice presi- 
dents. Directors elected: Henry Varnum 
Poor, Jack Levine, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Katherine Schmidt, Marion Greenwood, 
Stewart Klonis, Harry Sternberg, Sid- 
ney Simon, Lena Gurr, Anthony Toney, 
August Mosca and Helena Simkhovitch. 


Chief action taken at the meeting was 
a series of constitutional amendments 
eliminating the independent existence 
of the New York chapter and coordinat- 
ing the activities of its membership 
with the national organization which is 
located in New York. Julio de Diego, 
recently elected president of the defunct 
New York chapter, will become a na- 
tional vice-president in charge of New 
York activities. 

Delegates to the convention included 
Robert Mallary, Los Angeles; Glo Kir- 
by,, San Francisco; LaVerne Krause, 
Portland; Raymond Jensen, Seattle; 
Bernard Arnest, Minneapolis; William 
Fett, St. Louis; Harold Haydon and Ai- 
leen Trump, Chicago; Adolf Konrad, 
Newark; Benton Spruance, Emlen Et- 
ting, Philadelphia; Helen Ries and 
Belle Schwartzman, Baltimore; Julio de 
Diego, Violet Sigismund, Elias Newman, 
Bernard Simon, Joseph Kaplan, Nathan 
Dolinsky and Minna Harkavy from New 
York; Kalman Kubinyi, Mary Shore 
and Garabed der Hohannesian from New 
England. 


Leon Anthony Arkus has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the de- 
part of Fine Arts at the Carnegie In- 
stitute. He succeeds John O’Connor, Jr., 
who retired as associate director last 
May. 


Chicago correspondent for ART DI- 
GEST Allen S. Weller, will become dean 
of the College of Fine and Applied Arts 
University of Illinois, September 1, 
when Dean Rexford Newcomb retires 
after 22 years in office. Weller pres- 
ently heads the university art depart- 
ment in the college which includes the 
departments of architecture, art, city 
planning and landscape architecture, 
the school of music, the bureau of com- 
munity planning and university bands. 


Saul Steinberg will design the sets for 
the forthcoming Capote-Arlen musical 
comedy, “House of Flowers”. The play’s 
setting is the West Indies where Stein- 
berg lived for several years. 


Correction 

In a recent story about the sale of prints 
at the Philadelphia Print Club, it was re- 
ported that 1,000 prints were sold in the 
past year. Actually, 10,000 were sold. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


[Leste A. Hyam, President] 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


O*D 


Public Auction Sale 
April 22 at 8 p.m. 
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The Spectrum 


International Understanding 


The Paris In New York Festival is 
more than a charity function; it is a 
step towards better understanding 
among peoples of the world. Believ- 
ing that understanding and good-will 
are the only foundations upon which 
lasting peace can be achieved, ART 
DIGEST is happy to participate in 
the festival. 

In the present world of tensions 
art is a universal language. Even 
where the spoken word cannot be 
wderstood, painting, sculpture, 
music, dance and other arts can be 
understood and can draw the cultural 
curtain. 

We feel it is particularly appropri- 
ate, therefore, that ART DIGEST is 
sponsoring the Baroque Trio, an 
wtstanding group of musicians, as 
tart of its contribution to the fes- 
tival. 


lombs and Peace 


The atom bomb was sufficiently 
thocking, yet mankind could not ab- 
wrb its dreadful implications. Now 
we have the hydrogen bomb, hun- 
dteds of times more powerful. 

Although hydrogen bombs are not 
artistic or within the normal scope of 
this magazine, we feel that survival 
8 everyone’s business. We are told 
that this bigger and better bomb is a 
“deterrent to a third world war.” An 
admirable aim. Nevertheless, we 
Wonder whether bombs will grow so 
Steat that an atomic test will destroy 
the earth by accident. 

World peace has never been 
«hieved through armaments. In- 
flead of scaring our allies and the 
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Paris in New York Festival 


ART DIGEST hails French cultural achievement in this number with a special 
section devoted to the contemporary Parisian art scene. The occasion: the festival, 
PARIS IN NEW YORK, on which the French Consul General has been kind enough 
to comment for AD readers in the letter that follows. In connection with the festival, 
ART DIGEST is also sponsoring a chamber music cSncert by the Baroque Trio at 


the Carl Fisher Concert Hall, April 29. [ART DIGEST’s French supplement appears 
in this issue—page 12-18.] 


A festival, PARIS IN NEW YORK, will take place in New York from the 21st to the 
30th of April. This is the second time that this event will have occurred. 


It will show the tremendous French influence in the realm of antique shops and 
luxury stores. At the same time its goal is to collect funds for several large Franco- 
American organizations: The Student Center in Paris, founded by the American 


Aid to France; the American Library in Paris, and different charities sponsored by 
the French American Wives. 


On this occasion several decorators will have an exhibition of French inspired 
furnishings. One will be able to see china, silver, crystal and other French art 
objects. Hammacher Schlemmer is preparing a Gastronomical Fair, together with a 
charity bazaar. Gourmets and famous chefs will demonstrate some of their favorite 
recipes. And last, there will be a banquet at the Plaza Hotel on April 30th. Christian 
Dior, Jacques Fath and Jean Desses are participating in this and will show some 
of their collections. 

I am sure that PARIS IN NEW YORK will be as great a success, if not more so, 
than last year. As Consul General of France in New York, I wish to congratulate 
the organizers of this manifestation, who, through their work and efforts help to 
develop certain aspects of our trade in this country, while bringing out once again 
the feeling of American friendship toward France. 


Count Jean de Lagarde 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
French Consulate General, New York City 





rest of the world, America might find 
the road to peace more passable if 
the direction is toward international 
understanding and cooperation. At 
all costs we should avoid weaving a 
cultural curtain of fear and suspi- 
cion. The international exchange of 
ideas and arts is one way of opening 
the curtain. 


A French Discovery 


It is surprising that there can still 
be “discoveries” in modern French 
art, but the work of Pierre Dumont 
appears to have been collected for 
the first time on an extensive scale 
in the recent exhibition at the Red- 
fern Gallery in London. It reveals a 
painter of considerable power and 
attraction, who like Monet finds his 
own poetry of color and form in the 
facade of a cathedral. Born in 
Rouen, 1884, Dumont became en- 
thralled by the splendors of its 
cathedral church, and architecture 
became the subject of many of his 
best paintings. He moved to Paris 
before the first war, was one of the 
cubist group of that period, subse- 
quently painted in several districts 
of France, and had a successful exhi- 
bition at Durand-Ruel in 1928. Later 
he seems to have lived obscurely and 
eventually lost his reason, dying at 
an asylum in 1936. 


Inventor Emett 


Our favorite English cartoonist, 
Rowland Emett, is an inventor of 
true genius, as well as a fascinating 
artist. One of his great contribu- 
tions to the future of mankind and 
agriculture is being displayed by the 
British Travel Center in New York. 


The machine is the “Hogmuddle Ro- 
tary Niggler and Fidgeter”’. Its 
farm and garden uses are unlimited, 
and it would probably be a good 
baby sitter as well. 


New Studios ? 


Robert Moses, chairman of New 
York’s Committee on Slum Clear- 
ance, says that he will consider “the 
suggestion that studios be erected” 
in the Washington Square Slum 
Clearance Project. 


The committee’s report—the first 
such recognition of artist’s needs— 
made provision for studio quarters 
and an exhibition gallery, but it has 
been temporarily shelved by -the 
city. Certainly in areas such as 
Greenwich Village where artists 
concentrate, studios should be a part 
of redevelopment plans. 


Although we do not always agree 
with Commissioner Moses, he is to 
be congratulated on his understand- 
ing and foresight in this case. We 
hope that other cities will follow his 
example. 


Howell Declares 


Representative Charles Howell of 
New Jersey, who introduced H. R. 
5397, the first of the controversial 
bills in the 83rd Congress on govern- 
ment art activity, has declared him- 
self a candidate for the Senate. Re- 
gardless of whether or not one agrees 
with the bill, it is encouraging that 
a man concerned with government 
support of art has sufficient backing 
to run for the Senate. We congratu- 
late Representative Howell and wish 
him well. 





Reuben Tam: “Geology of Place” 


Attilio Salemme: “Half Past Three to Eternity” 


William Congdon: “Verona” 









Philip Guston: “$5” 








A Collection 
That’s a Relief 


by Hubert Crehan 


Boldness and integrity characterize the 


collection being formed under the auspices 
of Mrs. Leopold Stokowski 


The Museum Purchase Fund is not only original, disin- 
terested and daring— it is well-backed. Unlike other plans 
designed to ease the plight of the artist, which invariably 
bog down in grievances, the positive benevolence of this 
plan, originated by Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, has produced 
only the most gratifying results for everyone concerned, 
including the artist. 

Mrs. Stokowski, an artist in her own right, who had 
ashow of her work last year, mulled it over for five years 
before putting the plan into action. Her idea is to give 
Material support to artists, but equally to give them the 
frmest kind of moral support. 

The plan works this way: top echelon art critics, 
tholars and authorities during the past year were invited 
to purchase two pictures, one each, from the work of any 
artist whose achievement they believed to be inadequately 
fecognized. 

The results of their choice are now on view through 
May 15 in the Play House lobby of Hunter College— 
a exhibition of 14 paintings. 

. The artists in the collection are Edward Chavez, Ganso 
Gallery; William Congdon and Jose Guerrero, Parsons 
lery; Robert DeNiro, formerly with Egan Gallery; 
ward Dugmore and Joan Mitchell, Stable Gallery; 
ilip Guston, Egan Gallery; Herbert Katzman and 
i} Seuben Tam, Alan Gallery; Alfred Leslie and Larry 
vers, Tibor de Nagy Gallery; Paul Mommer, Attilio 
emme and Manucher Yektai, Borgenicht Gallery. 
The selection of work by these artists was made by 
. L. Chanin, docent of the Museum of Modern Art; Dr. 
bert Goldwater, professor of art history at Queens 
yllege; Dr. H. W. Jansen, chairman of the art depart- 
nt, New York University; Dr. Meyer Schapiro, profes- 
r of fine arts and archeology, Columbia University; 
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Larry Rivers: “The Burial” 


James Thrall Soby, trustee of the Museum of Modern Art 
and critic; James Johnson Sweeney, director of the 
Guggenheim Museum, and Hudson -.D. Walker, executive 
director of Artists Equity Fund. These men, under the 
terms of Mrs. Stokowski’s invitation to them, were free 
to make their own choices. 

The first selections were made in New York, but the 
fund is in the process of being incorporated to give it 
permanence, and eventually painters from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco and other art centers will 
be represented in the collection. 

Next February, at which time the collection will have 
acquired 20 paintings, it will begin a tour of museums 
throughout the country under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. Later, according to Hugh Stix, 
an adviser to Mrs. Stokowski and director of the Artists 
Gallery, when time has afforded an evaluation of the work, 
established museums and art institutions will be invited 
to select paintings for their own permanent collections. 

What do the artists in the collection say of the fund? 
Reuben Tam: “I’m happy to know that the purchase of 
my painting was the responsibility of one person. No 
compromise vote was involved. I am moved by the 
knowledge that some one person can make a positive 
commitment of his own personal taste.” Al Leslie says, 
“The museum purchase fund is as good as anything can 
be. After all, bless my soul, where would we all be if it 
weren’t for well-intentioned people?” 

What do the selectors say? H. W. Jansen says, “I have 
sympathy with the methods and objectives of the fund. 
I have always felt the deficiencies of the jury system of 
selection, and I am in favor of any scheme that places the 
responsibility on one individual.” A. L. Chanin says, 
“T liked this approach, with complete freedom and no 
pressure whatsoever. I wholeheartedly approve of the 
entire project.” 

How does Mrs. Stokowski feel about the collection? 
She says, “I have not met any of the artists and I have 
met only one of the selectors. But I am very happy 
with the collection, and I plan that it shall continue in 
perpetuity.” 

Everyone obviously is pleased by the way the collection 
is being put together. What remains is a critical evalua- 
tion of the first 14 paintings that have gone into it and 
a comment on its significance in relation to other col- 
lections. A review of the show at Hunter College Play 
House lobby will appear in the next issue of ART DIGEST. 
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Chicago by Allen S. Weller 


Designer-Craftsmen, USA 


One of the most encouraging ele- 
ments in American art today is the 
activity, the growing stature, and 
the high quality of work among 
craftsmen. The combination of dis- 
criminating, imaginative design with 
technical skill and integrity is lead- 
ing to new standards of artistic 
achievement in ceramics, textiles, 
wood, metals, leather, and glass. 

A dramatic exposition of the ma- 
turity and ingenuity of artists work- 
ing with these materials is to be seen 
in the big exhibition, Designer- 
Craftsmen, USA, organized by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, which was shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum in the fall, is to be 
seen at the Art Institute through 
April 26, and which will travel to 
San Francisco in the summer. A 
series of regional and national juries 
selected some 250 works from the 
approximately 1500 submitted. These 
were judged not only from the stand- 
point of design, but a special techni- 
cal panel examined them as well. One 
is bound to wonder what would hap- 
pen if similar technical panels scru- 
tinized works produced by the so- 
called “fine” artists. At a time when 
technique (from the point of view of 
permanency and knowledge of media) 
is only an incidental concern to some 
contemporary painters, the craftsmen 
seem to be more optimistic about 
the future, and are insisting on the 
highest standards of execution, the 
most logical and legitimate handling 
of material. 

One can hope for two results from 
a full-scale exhibition of this sort: a 
growing acceptance of the distin- 
guished artists in this field as the 
peers of the painters and sculptors, 
with a consequently developing re- 
spect for their work; and a healthy 
influence upon the design of the use- 
ful objects which are a part of our 
everyday life. Top awards, in the 
form of four $500 prizes, went to 
Lilly E. Hoffman for her jute, ace- 
tate and cotton upholstery fabric; 
George Wells for his Pastorale rug; 
Loren Manbeck for a buffet-dining 
table; and Edwin Scheier for an 
earthenware bowl. A large number 
of smaller awards were made in 
numerous categories. 

[continued on page 30] 


Cincinnati by Dore Ashton 


Philadelphia by Sam Feinstein 





Color Lithography Annual 


It is quite natural that Cincinnati 
should sponsor this world-renowned 
3rd International of Contemporary 
Color Lithography, for its museum is 
manned by people convinced of the 
importance of graphic arts. Philip 
Rhys Adams, Cincinnati Museum’s 
director has always taken a strong 
interest in prints. He places them on 
an esthetic par with paintings, hangs 
his galleries alternately with prints 
and paintings, and considers this 
biennial the major event on the 
museum’s calendar. This current 
biennial, comprising 457 lithographs 
from 22 countries, was collected by 
Gustave von Groschwitz, print cura- 
tor at Cincinnati, who is described by 
the local press as a “pun-loving, cigar 
smoking scholar.” 

He brought the idea with him in 
1947, partly, he admits, in order to 
find out what was going on for him- 
self. By the time the second biennial 
was staged, the show included prints 
from 18 countries. The museum staff 
feels that since prints are easily 
transportable, they can serve the 
community as an index to world 
trends in contemporary art. Further- 
more, the museum stimulates sales in 
the belief that inexpensive works of 
art by artists of stature will further 
the reception of contemporary art in 
all media. During the opening night 
of the present show more than 30 
prints were sold and probably before 
the show is over this month, more 
than 200 will have been purchased. 

Von Groschwitz made his choice 
of prints in every center in Europe, 
largely in artists’ studios. It includes 
styles ranging from conventional to 
completely unorthodox. He has not 
hesitated to include works by un- 
known artists along with prints by 
such giants as Braque, Picasso, 
Chagall and Dufy. He has dug up 
work from Yugoslavia, Greece, Fin- 
land and Spain—all countries where 
lithography is just now being ex- 
plored—and has managed to suggest, 
in the wealth of material, a “condi- 
tion” of world art today. 

Confronted with ten large galleries 
of color prints, I looked with a com- 
parative approach. Which countries 
were advancing the lithographic 
technique? Which ones were sur- 
passing the almost unsurpassable 

[continued on page 30] 


Nature—Thank Heaven! 





The broad green stripes painted on 
the traffic lanes of Philadelphia’s 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway seem 
extensions of the new green daffodil 
beds in the Parkway’s Logan Circle, 
Around the Circle’s sun-warmed 
fountain children play again as par. 
ents sit in idle watch; within its 
water-filled circumference bronz 
frogs and turtles spray dazzling ares 
at the sculptured figures which they 
surround. It’s spring in the city of 
brotherly love, and, in the local art 
activity, there are further tokens of 
spring. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
is about to open new galleries hous- 
ing its Gallatin collection; a group 
composed of the city’s Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, its art galleries, 
art schools and Artists’ Equity is 
organizing an Art Council to stimu 
late public interest ; a modest period- 
ical, “re: ART,” is about to be pub 
lished by a group of artists, and, on 
the individual level, a young dentist, 
Dr. Samuel Newman, has made his 
waiting room an exhibition area 
for relatively unknown painters—an 
altruistic gesture which ought to 
soothe artists and patients alike, u- 
less, as one wag has suggested, the 
pictures set one’s teeth on edge. 

At the Print Club, its 31st annual 
exhibition of etching carries the 
spring sun into a_ prize-winning 
print: Karl Schrag’s Evening Radi- 
ance is filled with the glow of modu- 
lated yellows in which broad sweeps 
of black articulate the suggestions of 
landscape. Schrag’s example, how- 
ever, (awarded the Charles M. Lea 
Prize) is a relatively isolated one in 
a show dominated by rather somber 
black and whites, among them the 
other Lea prizewinner, a Rouailt- 
mooded The Quarry by Moishe 
Smith. Fifty-two out of 200 entries 
were accepted, and these, sent from 
various points between Californiz 
and New York, indicate the great 
vitality and scope of printmaking 
today. 

At Galerie De Braux the exhibition 
by Georges Rohner contains a small 
oil, Brittany Boats, which is per 
vaded with the sprightly bobbing 
movements one associates with sul 
mer sailing, but for the most part 

[continued on page $1] 
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on} In the presence of death man be- 
ia’s comes most keenly conscious of life. 
em # Hyman Bloom’s latest canvases (at 
odil § the Institute of Contemporary Arts), 
cle, & with their violently torn and erupted 
ned § corpses, express the fierce power of 
sar- § life with as much passion as any art 
its } in history. A strange living energy 
mze § seems to consume these bodies with 
ares § brilliant flame-like color and swirl- 
hey § ing, driving rhythms. Life and death, 
y of § the beautiful and the repellent, void 
art # and form gain new intensity through 
s of § new contexts and contrasts. The de- 
velopment in Bloom’s technique, as 
Art § revealed in this retrospective show, 
ous § from the rather flat patterns and 
‘oup | broken color of his earlier work to 
am- § the vigorous brush work and plas- 
ries, § ticity of his most recent canvases has 
y ig § greatly increased his expressive pow- 
mu- § er. His most successful paintings are 
iod- § those, such as “The Beef’, where he 
pub- § achieves a fusion of the controlled 
, ong design and draughtsmanship charac- 
tist, § teristic of his drawings with the 
his § Sensuous vitality of his fiery color. 
area es 
—al * itiael i cv ees. 2 
t to ee aa coer Graham Sutherland: “Predatory Form II,” color lithograph 
pc vas, through her exceptionally sensi- 
Me tive and evocative treatment, a spe- 
al cific mood or idea. The concept of 
"* awakening and growth, for example, 
met is suggested in The Seed is in the 
ma Grass by its golden, morning hues . 
tad F and brittle upward-sweeping strokes Edward Betts: “White Wave” 
odu- that spring from a kernel of sharper, a 
ro more distinct forms. Frequently the 
ns 0 paintings seem composed of curving 
how: # streaks of light and splintered crys- 
Lea talline fragments suspended in vast 
i space. Through subtle adjustments of 
m th color, movement and design, Miss Ed- 
. Wards adapts her poetic vocabulary 
de to communicate different sensations. 
tries 
from § The drawings by Leonard Baskin (at 
orniz Boris Mirski) also present human be- 
great § Ings flayed like the tormented Mar- 
king § 8yas of Bloom’s pastels but, unlike 
Bloom, the fragile creatures of these 
ition} “wings are also stripped of all 
al physical life and animation. Baskin’s 
: silent, carefully placed figures are 
eee Vibrant with energy but with an un- 


fleshed, immaterial energy conveyed 
through the slight emphases and 
highly conscious manipulation of a 
tense, spidery line. 











Umberto Boccioni: “Grief and Lamentation” 


Was Futurism Sentimental? 
by Sam Hunter 


Sidney Janis has put together a top-drawer selection of 
futurist paintings, on view through the end of the 
month. All the paintings are the work of the five original 
signers of the 1910 Futurist Manifesto—Balla, Boccioni, 
Carra, Russolo and Severini—and most of them are new 
to us, having been borrowed from European collections. 
Altogether the show fills in one of our egregious esthe- 
tic lacunae in twentieth century art; it rivals the Janis 
dada exhibition in quality and liveliness. 

The story of the futurist explosion is dramatically and 
succinctly told in a sequence of paintings by Boccioni, 
perhaps the most powerful figure in the movement. Grief 
and Lamentation, dated 1909, is a curious hybrid, looking 
backward in its morbid fin-de-siécle mood, and ahead to 
futurist dynamics in its episodic reconstruction of images. 
Two women, flanked by banks of luridly colored funeral 
corsages, fling their arms about in a dumb-show of abject 
despair. The hysterical emotionalism, the circulating art 
nouveau arabesques, and the lugubrious, clammy dark- 
ness of the picture are worthy of Munch. Yet there is 
something oddly, almost harshly detached in the way 
Boccioni registers emotion. This is not an expressionist 
“confessional” painting; it is an objective experiment in 
method, despite its heavy mood. The garish play of color, 
with the effect of a revolving pin-wheel, is an independent 
activity; the five heads turn out to be varied views of 
two heads actually, a fusion of images and states of emo- 
tion. Boccioni is on his way to a new form. 

With Elasticity, dated 1912, he has arrived, violently 
wrenching himself free from the morbid sentimentalism 
of his first work in favor of a new, super-charged “mod- 
ern” sensation. To me it is interesting that this aggressive 
dynamism followed so closely on the heels of his more 
saturnine period. A case may be made for futurism as 
the manic side of the romantic melancholy that suffused 
symbolist and proto-expressionist painting at the turn 
of the century. Even in 1911 Boccioni was capable of a 
“depressed” painting, States of Mind III: Those Who 
Stay; the form of the painting is as modern as. strobo- 
scopic photography, but the effect, as of a curtain of 
green rain, is far from cheerful. The soul of futurism 
(unlike cubism, with its exclusively esthetic preoccupa- 
tions) was romantic—both in its seemingly soulless, 
stream-lined aspect and in its moody symbolist side. 
Boccioni’s earliest painting is a clue; so are Russolo’s 
Van Goghish Solidity of the Fog and his ghoulish, sym- 
bolic-abstract landscape, Interpenetration of Houses plus 
Light plus Sky, so reminiscent of Hodler. 

Boccioni’s violent romanticism accounts for his vivacity 
[continued on page 33] 
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Henri Matisse: “White Plumes” 





The Dream of Matisse 
by Martica Sawin 


“What I dream of is an art of balance, of purity and seren- 
ity, devoid of troubling or depressing subject matter, an 
art which might be. . . like an appeasing influence, like 
a mental soother, something like a good armchair in which 
to rest from mental fatigue.” That Matisse has devoted 
his life to the constantly renewed pursuit and realization 
of this ideal is once again, and rarely more beautifully, 
demonstrated by the 18 canvases representing major 
phases of his art, gleaned by the Rosenberg Gallery from 
American private collections and museums. 

The exhibition, which will be on view until May 1, starts 
with an early landscape, still close to the fauves, and 
progresses slowly and lingeringly through Matisse’s great 
period of the 20s, perhaps best represented by the anony- 
mously lent Woman Reading and the Odalisques from the 
Colin collection, contrasting the somber and mysterious 
clothed figure with the abandon of the reclining nude. 
The graceful and elegant painting of the later 30s is 
epitomized in Mrs. John Wintersteen’s Lady in Blue, and 
the exhibit culminates in the restless and profoundly dis- 
turbing Egyptian Curtain of 1948, a series of clashes be- 
tween the independent elements of patterned curtain, 
whirling palm fronds and dwarfed still life, dominated 
by overpowering black areas. 

At certain moments, in certain works of sheer beauty 
and delight, Matisse achieved his ideal of tranquility and 
serenity, but throughout much of his art there is a recur- 
ring note of isolation and constraint, in the self-contain- 
ment of his figures with their clasped hands or folded 
arms and withdrawn expression, in the contrast between 
an immobile figure in a room and the uninhibited one re- 
flected in a mirror or a painting on the wall. 

The Interior at Nice, exhibited here, illustrates this 
dichotomy between the pleasurable atmosphere of the 
high ceilinged room, dressing table, flowers, books, and 
the isolated, removed figure on the balcony, seated with 
back to the sea, her crossed arms appearing to repress and 
bind her, the outlines of her chair sharp and painful. It 
is these elements in the art of Matisse which remove it 
from the realm of pure pleasure, which finally convey what 
the artist called that “deep gravity which persists in 
every human being.” 

This aspect of his work has not been fully commented 
on, for the themes of petty-bourg->zis pleasure, love, 
eroticism and almost blindness to the realities of a world 
in radical social transformation has dominated the criti- 
cal appreciation surrounding his work. It remains, how- 
ever, that Matisse is an artist of penetrating intelligence, 
and his art does possess shades as well as the sunlit 
optimism of total security. 
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Adolph Gottlieb: “Labyrinth” 


Adolph Gottlieb: New Murals 


by Robert Rosenblum 


For those who thought that Adolph Gottlieb’s art was 
running into a dead-end there is exciting proof to the 


like | contrary at Kootz (until April 24). Here, in a series of 


ich 
ted 


11 canvases, vital new directions are marked out. The 
compartmented hieroglyphs, the mysterious and barren 


ion | landscapes of Gottlieb’s earlier work have been abandoned, 
lly, | or rather, re-assimilated in an art of impressive breadth 
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of form and imagination. 


It is the monumental mural style of Pollock or Tomlin 
which seems to have provided the impetus for Gottlieb’s 
vigorous experiments. He has retained the strong linear 
networks, the pictographic symbols of his older works, 
but now uses them for the warp and woof of pictures 
which have become more expansive in size, more complex 
in form, and far more immediate in their imagery. 


Take Labyrinth, whose very title suggests the more 
intricate interweavings of line and color structure in these 
new works. At first, it reminds one of Pollock, not only 
in its broad horizontal format, but in the over-all agita- 
tion and tangle of forms which seem to spread out end- 
lessly beyond the confines of the frame. Yet, by contrast, 
Gottlieb keeps his symbolic imagery; the vertiginous 
linear rhythms are punctuated unexpectedly by an arrow, 
astar, an eye, so that the effect of these symbols, coupled 
with the ladder-like forms on the picture surface, is that 
of a huge cosmic vision twinkling in the infinite depths of 
Gottlieb’s multi-layered space. And for all the complexity 
these glittering forms afford the eye, an over-all clarity 
of design is maintained by the stunning yellow and white 
scaffolding of the foremost plane. 

The analogy to a heavenly imagery is borne out, too, by 
such a painting as Nocturnal Beams, more hushed and 
intimate in feeling than the vast Labyrinth. Here a mys- 
ferious luminosity is attained by the rays of silvery, 
tomet-like light which criss-cross over the murky, un- 
charted depths beyond, like some remote and glowing 
cosmic swirl. Or in Cadmium Sound, the earlier Klee-like 
symbols—a profile, a wheel, the ubiquitous arrow—are 
again integrated into a less intellectual, more directly 
perceptible poetic image. 

All the works exhibited are not invariably successful. 
Black, White, and Pink, for instance, is perhaps as mas- 
terly as Labyrinth in the scope and firmness of its struc- 
ture, but its lack of imagery and extreme visual lucidity 
give it a skeletal dryness which is far less attractive than 
the teeming and evocative forms of some of the other 
canvases. And the smaller works, like Armature and The 
Cage, miss fire for the opposite reason. The imaginative- 
hess of their conception is vitiated by lack of form. 


Is Reviewing Responsible ? 
by Edith Gregor Halpert 


The core of our contemporary problem in the art world 
today is the press in relation to the artist, dealer and 
public. As a veteran dealer surviving 28 years — with 
the cooperation of artists, museums, the press and the 
public —I can state the case dispassionately, without 
rancor, and without mentioning personalities. 

It is a strange commentary that critical development 
during this period has been in reverse ratio to the tre- 
mendous growth in public interest. Statistics show mu- 
seum attendance has grown at least ten-fold in the past 
decade, with almost an equal increase in sales. In contrast 
to this, the number of art pages and art publications has 
decreased shockingly. 

Today, we have almost 150 art galleries in New York, 
to say nothing of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Provincetown, and other cities. There are about 
100,000 professional artists as well as amateurs, but the 
space allotted in the press to art is infinitesimally small 
as compared to any other creative endeavor. 

And how is this small space distributed ? The New York 
Times and the Herald Tribune have a total of five pro- 
fessional critics who conscientiously visit the many exhi- 
tions in museums, art centers, accredited gallaries and 
those that charge rental and miscellaneous expenses... The 
critics have 11 columns every Sunday in which to report 
the shows, museum activties, forums, etc., in New York, 
in other parts of the U. S. and abroad; to discuss evolu- 
tions, new and old trends, historical sequence, books on 
art, and personalities. Even with superhuman effort, lack 
of time and of space makes it impossible to consider 
or analyze at length many important exhibitions con- 
structively for the artist and public. What is accomplished 
is certainly incredible. 

The magazine situation is far more serious. The Amer- 
ican penchant for “news” is unfortunately mis-applied 
in the art field. Of the remaining trade magazines two 
are published monthly and the third, bi-weekly. For 
reasons few of us can understand, reviews must appear 
simultaneously with the opening. Thus the reviewer 
sometimes visits the gallery when only a portion of the 
paintings or sculpture have been delivered. Work to be 
shown, in my experience, has never been in the gallery 
until one or two days before the actual hanging. When 
magazine writers call about a month in advance and pass 
judgment based on half the exhibits, they usually do not 
see the latest examples. 

Moreover, the objects are seen under the most unfa- 
vorable conditions, either on the floor with inadequate 
light or singly on a better eye-level, without catalogues, 
[continued on page 31} 
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A Tasmanian in Paris 


by Michel Seuphor 


A traveller coming from Tasmania to inform himself on 
the state of painting in Paris would have a great deal of 
trouble finding his way through the forest of styles and 
tendencies. A visit to the exhibitions, far from giving 
him a guiding principle, would plunge him deeper into 
the maze. 

But let us suppose that, warmed up over his game of 


Soulages: “Painting,” 1953 


detection, he persists in his 
quest. After a few months of 
floundering, he will certainly 
have come to separate, not the 
wheat from the chaff, far from 
it, but the ancient from the 
modern, the contributing mani- 
festations of bygone days and 
those more specifically of the 
present. Then, through the 
mere experience of looking at 
pictures, he will have classified 
the moderns in two groups, for 
our Tasmanian is endowed with 
the simplifying intelligence of 
virgin minds. I can picture him 
writing on his pad these two 
words: algebra, geometry. 

With these two poles we have 
in fact the essential. For these 
poles are at the same very ats tti: “Tall Fi . 
populated countries. For the ~“ “°"™° ~* “sure 
geometrician the distant an- 
cestors are Malevitch and Mon- 
drian; for the algebrists, they are the German expression- 
ists, especially Kandinsky of the Blaue Reiter period. 
Some critics who pretend to be leaders of groups and 
claim to create a new tendency, do not like to be linked 
with these great pioneers of the beginning of the century. 
Thus Michel Tapié never mentions Kandinsky in his writ- 
ings and maintains a stubborn silence on the Durchbruch 
of 1912 and the expressionists of the same period whose 
work could rightly stand beside that of Wols, Fautrier, 
Arnal, Bryen, Gillet, Serpan, as if 40 years had not 
elapsed. Also, at the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles they 
do not like to remember the clean sweep made by Male- 
vitch nor the strong lesson of Mondrian. They prefer to 
assemble the elements of geometry around Herbin as if 
he had invented them about 1935. 

These facts clearly indicate that this century had not 
added much to what had been done in 1912 and 1913 but 
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has popularized it. The algebraic and geometrical forms 
of painting belong now to everybody’s vocabulary. But it 
does not mean that everybody has something to say. As 
usual, most of those who speak do nothing but repeat what 
is being said, making themselves more or less understood. 
Those who have something personal to add are not always 
best situated to make their voices heard. Thus George 
Mathieu who owes much to Hans Hartung, as everyone 
knows, makes himself felt more because the Galerie Pierre 
takes to heart the defense of Mathieu while the Galerie 
Carré does virtually nothing for Hartung. 

In the same circle, Soulages and Schneider are first rate 
painters whose works, alas, are better known abroad (in 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium and America) than in 
Paris. They generally express themselves in a less linear 
and less delicate style than their great friend Hartung— 
Soulages disposing black masses like heavy scaffoldings 
on backgrounds with mysterious reflections; Schneider 
preferring more colorful spots, subdued reds alternating 
with pale yellows and ultramarines. 

To this group also belongs Philippe Hosiasson whose 
work is often an exercise in cameo done either in blue or 
green or sometimes in a combination of red and ocher. 
His strong baroque calligraphy whose shadings remind 
one of Rothko has a tendency towards tachisme without 
going as far as the pictorial delirium of van Haardt, Cal- 
mis or Rioppelle. The latter has been lately experiencing 
a popularity which does not surprise me. His work, ex- 
tremely full of content, seems to affect the spectator by 
the very power which he has put into it. This power is 
evenly distributed over the painted surface (more so than 
in Pollock’s work), and because of that, however violent 





it is, has a soothing effect. Rioppelle sometimes overlays 
the spots with lines or streaks of colors and reminds us 
then of the rayonnisme of Larionov and Gontcharova at 
the beginning of the century. But the great superiority 
of this artist is that he has the power of making colors 
sing, thanks to a clever juxtaposition or superimposition 
of blacks and whites. 

Beside this powerful painter the very intellectual 
Bazaine seems very weak, preoccupied as he is with ex- 
plaining his painting and splitting the hairs that Rioppelle 
throws to the winds. 

There is much more of a spirit of discovery in a man 
like Sam Francis who came from Seattle with nothing 
but a small round sponge and a pot of blue paint. With 
that he quietly puts spots next to each other on very large 
surfaces. In the last months other American painters in 
Paris have imitated this process which has a casual charm. 
There has never been a lack of young Americans in Paris, 
but today they seem to be playing a more active role than 
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formerly. Thus Ossorio, Calcagno, Reiss and Don Fink 
are trying out very convincingly an algebra which stems 
directly from that of Pollock. But there are some Ameri. 
cans who bring a more original note: Alcopley, whose 
style of combined lines and spots is a kind of allegro vivace 
sostenuto, and Bernard Childs who, in a very personal 
style, recreates a neo-impressionism through forms that 
are at the same time dream and music. 

In the opposite camp, where geometry is supreme, we 
find first the whole group from the Galerie Denise René, 
with Vasarely, Dewasne, Pillet, Deyrolle, Bloc, Breer, 
Mortensen, and a few isolated artists like Poliakoff, 
Istrati, Dumitresco, Bozzoloni. 

A young and very attractive branch of the geometric 
tendency is found in the group of the Arnaud Gallery 
with Maussion, Ionesco, Bitran, Damian, Enard, Navarro, 
Koskas and their friends. It is a widely international set 
that indulges in pure painting in a limited vocabulary of 
forms, approaching certain abstract exercises of Klee, 
The apparent affinity of the works of all those painters 
shows clearly that the abstract idea, when it creates nar- 
row and intense bonds between men, is more potent than 
the languages and ethnic origins which separate them. 

Between algebras and geometries there is a no man’s 
land which has been occupied and subtly exploited by 
painters of varied talents such as Manessier, Singier, 
Germain, Vieira da Silva, Szenes, Coppel, Léon Zak. 

As for naturalism it has taken refuge among the naifs 
and with Bernard Buffet whose style is unusual and who, 
still very young, has reached a success which I do not be- 
lieve is unwarranted. 

Another isolated case is that of Dubuffet who, excited 


Gianni Bertini: “Painting,” 1954 


originally by his own game (he invented l’art brut) and 
encouraged by powerful friends, is beginning to believe 
in his own painting and tends to become more the Pope 
than the buffoon. 

I still must mention a large faction of painters who 
carefully stay at the exact dividing line between figura- 
tion and abstraction. Garbel, Pignon, Koles-Vari, Lom- 
bard, Théo Kerg, Chastel, Tal Coat are of this number. 
The majority of these artists well interpret the subtleties 
of the atmosphere of the Ile-de-France. They make a com 
promise with the taste of a certain public without, how- 
ever, ceasing to be excellent painters. 

This brief panorama has the fault of all concise out 
lines. It is arbitrary and neglects details. However, it 
gives a general outlook which prepares for eventual 
deeper investigations. It is to be wished that America 
may soon organize a vast exhibition where all the tend- 
encies I have pointed out may be represented by first class 
examples. 
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Bernard Buffet: “Flowers” 


The Radical New Position 
of Paris’s Younger Artists 


by R. V. Gindertael 


I present here a few recent observations on paintings, 
the comparison of paintings, opinions heard, exchanges 
of viewpoints with artists of the new generation, all of 
which have brought me to believe that it is high time to 
recognize a new situation in painting. 

Indeed, if the preceding generation has crystallized in 
their works the discovery of the pure pictorial fact, 
since their time this absolute pictorial fact, generally 
called “abstract,” has become an accomplished fact, and 
this has. brought a different situation for their suc- 
cessors. 

What is the background of this new situation? 

First, there is the common benefit of the freedom which 
the innovators achieved when they abandoned any inten- 
tion of representing or interpreting aspects of nature. 
It is no longer possible now to deny this freedom, as if 
it had not been achieved and did not exist. The present 
Situation is also based on the realization of the changes 
in the relationship of man to his world which has resulted 
from the refusal to interpret the immediate aspects of the 
world. This does not exclude the notion that this realiza- 
tion is tied up, consciously for some, but more often in- 
tuitively, to a certain break in contemporary thought 
which is as far from absolute idealism as from common 
sense realistic objectivity, and which has again produced 
a tendency to that singleness of being to which the human 
mind and soul have aspired since the beginning of time. 
Does not all primitive art show this nostalgia for a com- 
plete communion, for an identification of man with the 
universe ? 

What do we know already about the new position 
adopted by young artists? It seems certain that the most 
aware, the most adventurous, and the most accomplished 
ones consider that their expressive means, freed from a 
close dependence on nature, can henceforth be put into 
play and “say something”, without making use of the 
purely theoretical artistic principles and rules of syntax 
which were necessary supports for the research and inven- 
tions of their precursors. They also realize that certain 
ideologies, ethics, hopes and illusions of a circumstantial 
character that helped the pioneers “push on farther” are 





Jean Dubuffet: “Stroller in Red Hat” 


today obsolete and must be replaced by others, or at least 
felt differently by the new generation. In addition, they 
do not neglect the examples of those of their predecessors 
who preferred not being “abstract” but have neverthe- 
less thrust aside their limitations and achieved other 
liberties. 

However, those conditions have not led to a uniform 
performance. We can observe a variety of effects and 
often divergent directions among them. In France, among 
the generation which immediately followed the first ab- 
stract painter, some chose an abstract orthodoxy and 
paid particular attention to disseminating it within the 
strict bounds of fundamental principles. The overstep- 
ping of these principles permitted the full liberties taken 
at the very outset by painters like Hartung, Schneider, 
Lanskoy, and to a certain degree, Poliakoff and de Stael. 
De Stael has been one of the very first to recognize and 
accept the new situation because of his categorical refusal 
of a definition of art based on a concept. 

Among the youngest artists, on the contrary, despite 
the declared opposition to the theories of the older gen- 
eration of Kandinsky, Mondrian, Malevitch, of the “cub- 
ist”? systems, one finds some round-about admission of 
respect, some recognition of influence all of which scarce- 
ly implies the complete independence they would like to 
believe of themselves. 

Besides, it is natural that a new freedom of choice 
gives rise to a complicated mass of hesitations and con- 
fusions. The latter are still maintained by the new trends 
which penetrate them. Thus, the recent revelation of the 
spirit of “The School of the Pacific” has come to strength- 
en a foreign tendency brought from Dada, expressionism, 
surrealism—and which, for some time now, seems to 
lean toward combining the vehemence of the act of paint- 
ing with the meaning of the interior form, the “infra- 
form.” 

I shall limit myself to this remark, since it is impos- 
sible in a brief study to point out all the ramifications 
of an ever-changing situation. Besides, the latter is not 
altogether isolated since several periods are intimately 
joined to it. Even the most attentive observer can only 
provide a blurred and confused picture of the whole— 
a snapshot of a mass of living beings in all their mobility. 

Any serious attempt at classification of general ten- 
dencies or values of the work of the young painters would 
be premature and arbitrary. To better illustrate a few 
points of this situation I shall limit myself to individual 
examples. 

I have always considered the attitude of Chapoval, who 

[continued on page 35] 
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1. Jean Vasarely: “Painting’—2. Chapoval: “Sparta 
cus”—3. Andre Bloc: Sculpture—4. Jean Dewasne: 


“Painting” —5. Gerard Schneider: “Painting” —6, 
(left to right) Ionesco, Enard, Damian, Bidoilleat, 
Maussion—7. Bitran: “Painting’—8. Calliyanis: 
“Painting”. 








French Architecture Today: 


Rooftop terrace with sculptured ventilator: Le Corbusier’s Marseilles Apartments 
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Le Corbusier’s Marseilles Apartments 


by Ada Louise Huxtable 


< 


In France, one building overshadows the impressive mass 
of postwar reconstruction. Since it was begun in 1949, 
the Marseilles apartment house of Le Corbusier (he de- 
scribes it as a “box of homes’) has been a center of 
attention and controversy, fanatically praised and bitterly 
criticized, but watched with particular interest by the 


Le Corbusier’s concrete honeycomb ; ° 
photo Paul Mitararchi 











whole professional world. Now completed, landscaped and 
occupied, it stands as an international architectural giant 
of primary significance. 

This single building is at the same time a clear state- 
ment of 20th century techniques and esthetics, and the 
personal expression of one of the greatest individual 
architects of our age. Its huge concrete mass rises above 
the surrounding countryside on 38 24-foot high massive 
concrete piles, its 337 apartments fitting into the struc- 
tural frame like bottles in a rack. The seventh and eighth 


‘floors (half way up) are given over to a shopping center, 


restaurant and clinic; the roof, to recreation. Around the 
rectangular slab on every side are a rolling park, greenery, 
and a view of sea and mountains. Here for the first time 
is the realization of Corbusier’s long-standing dream of a 
“vertical city” in a green plain. 

Most important is the architect’s use of material. While 
the building may not find its immediate imitators—and 
imitation of its superficial forms would prove nothing— 
its influence is bound to be profound. For here is the 
successful solution of the problem and potentiality of 
reinforced concrete, the proof that its structural and 
sculptural qualities are not only compatible, but can be 
combined to produce a new architectural richness for our 
century. In this example the forms of the pilotis—the 
supporting concrete piles—the fire stairs from the com- 
munity floors, the curved gymnasium roof, and the origi- 
nal solution for the ventilator (see illustration top of 
page) rely on Le Corbusier’s sense of sculpture as much 
as it does on his knowledge of material and building 
methods. In these exciting sculptured forms we have been 
presented with perhaps the fullest esthetic definition of 
the contemporary vocabulary of structure. 
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by James N. Rosenberg 


Fame and fortune are fickle flirts. Popu- 
lar painters and strident senators alike 
make the headlines; tomorrow oblivion 
engulfs them. Meissonier and Bougue- 
reau were idols. What has become of 
that hero worship? Meantime, Cézanne 
and Van Gogh were objects of ridicule. 
Two silent critics cannot be argued with 
—time and the market. They build or 
they bury. Nothing stops them. Of 
time’s ravages or restorations enough 
has been written. This essay looks at 
the market. 













@ An argosy, it will be recalled, is a 
ship carrying treasure to the market. 
The auction houses of art are such ships. 
Christie’s and Sotheby’s in London, 
Hotel Drouout in Paris; in the U.S.A., 
Parke-Bernet and its predecessors 
(American Art Association, Anderson 
Galleries, American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries) have long been 
outstanding argosies of art. For collec- 
tors’ treasures they are the main market 
place no less than are the stock ex- 
changes for collectors of small engraved 
(sometimes valuable) pieces of paper 
which are not art. . 












§ The aggregate sales of Parke-Ber- 
net and its forerunners have to date 
yielded over $170,600,000. Paintings, 
sculpture, manuscripts, first editions, 
antique furniture, ceramics, silverware, 
jewels — all objects prized by collectors 
go under the hammer to thousands of 
eager buyers. One hundred and seventy 
million. A tidy sum; worth mentioning 
to those who believe that we of the 
U.S.A. are interested only in dollars 
and the assembly line. 













@ Thomas E. Kirby, who founded the 
AAA in 1885 and gave it an impressive 
home on East 28rd Street in New York, 
must, have had an acute sense of timing. 
The gentry, now labelled as Robber 
Barons or Grand Moguls, were adorning 
their new-built palaces with art. Culture 
was on the march. 

The thousands of auction sales held 
since 1885 brought to the public many 
















Coast-To-Coast 


Time, Art, and the Market 





significant works of art from many 
famous personages — Stanford White, 
Elbert H. Gary, Harry Payne Whitney, 
Ogden Mills, James Stillman, William 
Randolph Hearst, J. P. Morgan, etc. 
Some day a scholar will study those 
sales from their beginnings. Such a his- 
tory of paintings and personalities and 
purchasers could shed a searchlight on 
American taste and its trends. 


Win order to give at least a hint of 
what such research might reveal, I have 
examined a priced catalogue of Parke- 
Bernet sale number 1490, held Febru- 
ary 3, 1954. Rather than turn to the 
past, I have chosen to discuss the pres- 
ent time and the work of moderns. I 
have selected no such spectacular show 
as the 1928 Gary sale, which fetched 
$2,293,693 — in which Hiram H. Parke’s 
gavel knocked down a Gainsborough 
landscape to Lord Duveen for $360,000. 

I do not discuss the whys and where- 
fores of prices paid at the recent sale 
here described. I give the facts. It com- 
prised 107 items and yielded $77,600; 
hence, it was a run-of-the-mill auction. 
It is worth while to note that the main 
portion of that sale came from Paris 
to New York—today, I believe, the chief 
art market of the world. 


Mi Of the 107 items disposed of, 21 
brought $1,000 or more each. A Pis- 
sarro, far outstripping all others, 
fetched $17,000; second another Pissarro 
—an enchanting but small canvas — 
$3,700; third a relatively unimportant 
Renoir — three fish, $3,000. (Is it lese 
majeste to suggest a thousand per 
fish?); fourth, Utrillo — $2,000; fifth, 
Childe Hassam — $1,900. 

The other thousand dollar or more 
artists were John Marin, Grandma 
Moses, Mary Cassatt, Fantin-Latour, 
Raoul Dufy, Guillaumin, Vuillard, De- 
gas, Boudin, Vlaminck. 

So much for the higher prices. Do 
they furnish a clue to what collectors 
want? I leave that for the experts to 
argue over. 

Space permits mention of only a few 






Americans, 1954 


American painting and its 20th century 
developments as illustrated by the select- 
ed works of the past four years forms 
the Virginia Museum’s 1954 quadrennial 
exhibition. It brings together the work of 
99 leading painters, from galleries and 
private collections throughout the country. 
Among those represented are John Marin, 
Karl Knaths, Willem De Kooning, Charles 
Burchfield, Edward Hopper, Karl Mattern, 
Ben Shahn, Seong Moy, Ad Reinhardt. 
Dwight Kirsch, artist and museum direc- 
tor in Nebraska and Iowa, selected the 
exhibition, which will run through May 2. 

Three paintings were purchased by the 
museum: Charles Sheeler’s “Steel Croton”, 
“Summer’s End” by Charles Rain, and 
“Panorama of Penobscot Bay Islands” by 
William Keinbusch. 


ASL Annual Ball 


The “Dream Ball” of the Art Students 
League will be held April 30 at the Hotel 
Plaza. 






The Cutting Collection 


At the Newark Museum until April 18, 
there are 41 paintings, drawings and prints 
from the collection of Mrs. C. Suydam 
Cutting. 

From all outward appearances Mrs. Cut- 
ting has acquired each piece on the basis 
of its individual merit, without concern 
for official canons of taste. The collection 
ranges from the early 19th century to the 
present, including a number of paintings 
by contemporary Americans. The fact that 
there are an unusual number of master- 
works from the impressionist and post- 
impressionist periods is probably gratui- 
tous, for there are just as many minor 
works in the show. 

One of Mrs. Cutting’s recent acquisitions 
is Picasso’s 1922 Deux Femmes et Enfant 
of the classical period. Pure draftsman- 
ship, subtle tonal washes, witty contours 
suggest many aspects of each figure. Great 
drawing is also demonstrated by the 
superb Ingres Portrait of Mme. Horace 
Vernet. 








of the other 86 items. There were three 
not important but characteristic Picas- 
sos: a signed lithograph, $40; a signed 
pen drawing, $250; another, reproduced 
in the catalogue 25 x 183%,—Mother and 
Child, $100. I’d have wagered that this 
item would have fetched five to ten 
times that amount. Is the Picasso tide 
ebbing? Two small but representative 
Légers brought respectively $675 and 
$250. Marie Laurencin, once so popular, 
$300. A signed Chagall, $4250. 

Were buyers selective? A Fantin- 
Latour flower piece brought $1,600. An- 
other larger Fantin-Latour only $350. 
One Guillaumin fetched $1100; the 
other, $325. Collectors are, of course, 
influenced by names. The customers at 
that sale bought names. But they also 
bought pictures. They were choosy per- 
sons. Whether they chose wisely is 
beyond the scope of this narrative. 


Mi Nearly 1,000 people attended that 
sale. They paid $77,600. Evidently they 
had the wherewithal to pay for what 
they wanted. These are the people whose 
actions render the verdict of the market 
place. The weight and impact of that 
verdict is indicated by the fact that in 
the past five years, the Parke-Bernet 
sales have totaled close to $30,000,000. 

Let not this one sale produce hasty 
generalizations. A single swallow does 
not make a summer. Neither does a 
single sale set a standard. But is it a 
straw showing how the wind blows? 
Does it blow toward or away from the 
fashionable isms of today? To such 
questions I venture no answer. Time 
and the auction argosies render their 
verdicts. 

Sixty years ago, I used to devour a 
magazine called “The Argosy.” At the 
thrilling moment when the hero was 
about to discover the hidden treasure 
came the fateful words, “to be con- 
tinued.” Those treasures the auction 
argosy displays. Art, the market, and 
the storehouse of knowledge contained 
in seventy years of auction catalogues 
tempt me to conclude this discourse 
with the words, “to be continued.” 


Picasso: “Deux Femmes et Enfant” 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A Contrasting Trio 
by Al Newbill 


Nobility and grace mark the pen and ink 
drawings of Joseph Glasco on view at 
the Viviano Gallery (to May 1). Fig- 
ures and animals are rendered with such 
economy of means that their final ab- 
stracted shapes have all the refined un- 
derstatement of an oriental sensibility. 


Glasco is not content merely to rep- 
resent his subject but directly attacks 
the problem of form and space with a 
sensitive mutability of line. When he 
senses the full drama implicit in black 
and white drawing as in PEACOCK 
and in OWL, he achieves maximum 
volume with minimum means, Less suc- 
cessful (though even here his excellent 
technique pulls him through), some of 
the works show a disregard for the 
empty areas of the paper and a center- 
ing of the figure that destroys the ex- 
pansion of space he desires to obtain. 


Indifferent to any such intellectual 
austerity, Joe Gans’ paintings are 
bizarre and flamboyant outpourings 
(Creative, to Apr. 24). This world of 
fantasy is filled with carnivorous plants 
and flowers which inexplicably enclose 
figures of men and women. Though 
Gans may seek organic identity of plant 
and figure, he does not seem to establish 
it. These beings intrude into the world 
of fauna as strangers in a forbidden 
realm. Unintegrated, his men and 
women lack the conceptual imaginative- 
ness of the other forms and weaken the 
total pictorial structure. Bordering on 
fussiness, constant technical elaboration 
stops the eye from being swept into 
the larger rhythms of the canvas and 
tends to destroy massive, simple shapes. 
When Gans tempers his emotion and 
imagination with disciplined artistic 
sensibility as in GROWING and META- 
MORPHOSIS, he produces work of 
strength and grandeur. 


These irrational outbursts would dis- 
may Camille Hilaire (Galerie Moderne, 
to May 8), whose semi-abstractions 
present a serene and classical air. De- 
veloped quite consciously out of this 
painter’s analytical attitude, they re- 
flect the taste and rational restraint of 
the French tradition. Whether it be a 
Paris street scene or a Venetian canal, 
Hilaire builds up decorative color planes 
into grand pictorial orchestrations with 
the decisive logic of a mathematician. 
The four musicians in LE QUATUOR 
are as harmoniously related visually as 
the music we imagine they play. Yet 
this is their flaw—their constrained or- 
der becomes too formalized a means 
of picture making. In a few recent 
works, like LES OLIVIERS, Hilaire 
gives himself up to less restrained ex- 
pression indicating a greater rapport 
with the intuitive forces that shape his 
art, 


Charles Demuth 

Arthur Dove 

Both these artists in differing 
idioms illustrate the 20th-century’s 
break with traditional art, resulting 
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from contacts in Paris with fauvism 
and cubism. In his final phase, Demuth 
employed a personal interpretation 
of cubism; Dove experimented with 
and developed a brilliant form of 
abstraction. Of Demuth’s watercolor 
still-lifes no praise is extravagant. 
Carried out in a transparency of 
pure medium that allowed at times 
pencilled lines of the design to ap- 
pear, their series of overlaid washes, 
supplemented by blottings and wip- 
ings, obtained rich textures. In these 
papers of fruit or flowers, there is 
delicate and precise characterization, 
but never merely botanical explicit- 
ness. His series of acrobats and 
dancers from vaudeville are executed 
in rhythmic, manneristic patterns, 
repeating or opposing curves enclos- 
ing or cutting through the forms, 
stressing the delicate balance of ten- 
sions, the flux of movements. 

His canvas, Jn the Provinee, with 
its interpenetrating planes and 
sharp angles evidences both his com- 
mand of cubic design and his dis- 
taste for the intrusion of industrial- 
ism on the countryside. 


The influence of Dove on contem- 
porary painters may be realized by 
this first exhibition entirely of his 
watercolors. These papers are all 
sketches reflecting “the first fine 
rapture” of his conceptions, not 
studies for later paintings. The 
earliest ones are linear and repre- 
sentational, the later ones abstract, 
suggesting their imaginative and 
emotional inspiration. In their inter- 
locking of amorphous forms into a 
continuity of rhythmic design they 
present a poetic vision of sun and 
moon, of land and sea and aerial 
spaces, in delicate nuances of finely 
related color and ephemeral sub- 
stance. Or again there is symbolism 
in the provocative arrangement of 
objects. Dove returned frequently to 
include realistic works, interspersing 
such papers with his abstractions. 
(Downtown, to Apr. 24.)—M.B. 


Guggenheim's New Cézanne 


In his critical tribute to Cezanne, Roger 
Fry wrote: “He it was who first, among 
moderns at all events, conceived this 
method of organizing the infinite com- 
plexity of appearance by referring it 
to a geometric scaffolding.” Fry, who 
thus characterized Cezanne as_ the 
fountainhead of modern art, is sup- 
ported in his judgment by the current 
exhibition, “Selection III”, at the Gug- 
genheim Museum. The show proudly 
features a late portrait by Cezanne, 
THE CLOCK MAKER (see cover) re- 
cently acquired, along with many 20th- 
century works influenced by Cezanne’s 
geometric scaffolding. 


The portrait, painted between 1895 
and 1900 according to Lionello Venturi, 





is a superb example of Cezanne’s ma- 
ture style, combining a brilliant com- 
position of small planes, with emotional] 
values achieved by minute modulations, 
Little more need be said (although tech- 
nically the painting can be analyzed at 
length) than that Cezanne’s vision of 
reality, in its very complexity, relates 
to us today in a perfectly logical ge- 
quence. 

The logic of our debt is amply demon- 
strated in the rest of the paintings: in 
the wonderful small cubist landscape 
by Albert Gleizes; the sharp-edged, 
luminous Barcelona roof-tops by Juan 
Gris; the intricate rhythms of De- 
launay’s EIFFEL TOWER. And cer- 
tainly Kandinsky extends Cezanne’s 
message in his geometric phase. 

But it would be factitious to suggest 
that all temperaments are serviced by 
the planar clarity of ‘Cezanne. In the 
show are also Franz Marc’s WHITE 
BULL, a powerful expressionist image 
painted in 1911; Mbodigliani’s THE 
YELLOW SWEATER, a sinuous glis- 
tening portrait; Rousseau’s absolutely 
ingenuous line-up of artillerymen; and 
Seurat’s small studies of field workers, 
quite different in system from Cezanne. 
This group, in fact, is rather an index 
to the multiplied idioms which followed 
Cezanne than a compendium of spirit- 
ually indebted styles——D.A. 


Sculpture Group 


Welded-metal pieces predominate 
in this showing. Outstanding metal 
sculptures, abstract or semi-abstract, 
include Laughing Man by Harry 
Stinson, that echoes mirth; a grace- 
ful resolution of curving forms in 
Fantasia by Philip Noterian; the 
rhythmic planes of Acrobat by Er- 
nesto G. Jerez; Jacob Tolkach’s es- 
sentials of growth in Seedling; the 
imposing figure Listening Woman by 
Barbara Lekberg; witty figurines by 
Harvey Weiss; the cire perdu Rodeo 
by Robert Cook. Other commendable 
pieces are by Louise Kaish, Dorothy 
Robbins, Leo Amino, and Juan Nick- 
ford. 


Carvings in stone or wood display 
the possibilities and the limitations 
of each medium. Fish in striated 
marble by Seymour Couzen vividly 
abstracts the exact quality of the 
subject in formalized design. Bal- 
ance, in mahogany, by William Muir, 
is an impressive equilibrium of 
rounding forms; Three Lizards, in 
stone, by Gete Schuller, weaves its 
vivacious figures into density of 
mass; Lorrie Goulet’s eloquent Fig- 
ure in marble is carried out in 4 
fluent sequence of soundly modeled 
planes. Suspended Forms by Ellen 
Key-Oberg adjusts its curving forms 
in wood in answering rhythms. Also 
especially noted were: Glen Cham- 
berlain’s Double Shell in wood, and 
the terra cotta figures of Discussion 
by Henry Kreis. (Sculpture Cone 
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A Gallery Itinerary 


by Sam Feinstein 


Artists are often called travellers on 
creative journeys, and I suppose the 
analogy might be carried one step far- 
ther: of the exhibitors reviewed here, 
some are explorers, some discoverers 
and some are merely tourists, seeing 
what has already been seen. 

Among them are five artists holding 
first one-man shows here: Per Krohg, 
Heinz Troekes, Robert Andrew Parker, 
Ricki, Robert Davison. Others have 
shown many times: Louis Bouche, Ben- 
jamin Benno, the late Arshile Gorky. 
Age and experience, however, have been 
far less the determining factors in their 
creative search than clarity of vision 
and the capacity to project it in terms 
of their pictorial media. 

Per Krohg’s exhibition, St. Etienne, 
to April 23, is at once a debut and a 
retrospective, and, as if to compensate 
for its long-delayed appearance in the 
U. S., the show will tour the country, 
with stops at Philadelphia, Washington, 
Seattle and San Francisco..- 

At 65, Per Krohg is one of Norway’s 
outstanding artists. The Norwegian gov- 
ernment has honored him with its gift to 
the United Nations of his large canvas 
in the building’s Security Council 
chamber. 

This show is restricted to easel paint- 
ings, but offers a sufficient cross-section 
of his work to reveal his powers as an 
artist. 

His two teachers were his artist- 
father and Henri Matisse, and, although 
it has been considerably modified, Ma- 
tisse’s early fauvist approach was a 
formative factor in the Norwegian’s 
work: the heated brushstrokes of fauv- 
ism tempered by the colder, less lyrical 
realities of Norway. 

After spending the first half of his 
adult life in France, Per Krohg de- 
cided, in 1930, to explore the landscapes 
and people of his native country, and 
since then the French influences in his 
work have been absorbed within his own 
approach. Something of Lautrec’s out- 
look—rather than his manner—still re- 
mains, for Per Krohg is concerned with 
the psychological as well as visual as- 
pects of his subject matter. There is a 
rugged directness in his painting which 
approaches an awkwardness at times, 
but never becomes mere crudity, and he 
is capable of exquisitely painted pas- 
sages when (as in THE PEARL VEN- 
DORS) the theme calls for them. And 
always one is aware that mere report- 
ing is not the artist’s aim: that his 
naturalistic forms are selected and re- 
flected upon to present the intensity of 
his psychological insights. It is this per- 
sonal intensity, rather than an individual 
style, which characterizes Per Krohg’s 
work; he has not discovered (as did his 
fellow - Norwegian Edward Munch) a 
form-expression which is uniquely his. 

In the two-man exhibition of their 
work at the Martha Jackson Gallery (to 
April 24) Heinz Troekes and the late 
Arshile Gorky are seen as discoverers 
of forms which they have made their 
own. Both painters are indebted to Miré 
for their point of departure, but their 
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relationship takes separate shapes: 
Gorky’s is the hard-edged undulant bio- 
morphism of that period during 1929-34 
(of which there are various studies here 
for his NIGHTTIME AND NOSTAL- 
GIA) when he was leavening the sever- 
ity of his geometric forms with curvi- 
linear forms which prophesied the lyri- 
cism of the thinly painted last works 
before his death; Troekes’ forms are 
crisp, brilliant, staccato-paced rather 
than flowing. Their flat, decorative sil- 
houettes are often patched into space 
relationships filled with an inventive, 
sparkling fantasy, and blacks are used 
as decisive final accents: sometimes as 
large, important spots of varying sizes 
and shapes, sometimes as little scatters 
which seem to fall into place just in 
time to supply the needed pictorial 
impact. 

Gorky’s forms here recall Mir6é’s ear- 
lier shapes, Troekes’ his later ones, but 
each artist has so conditioned the Span- 
iard’s imagery in projecting his own 
that a style emerges which can, in each 
case, be considered individual. 


Titles are definite clues to James Pen- 
ney’s explorations in paint. His show 
at Kraushaar (to April 17) includes two 
or three oils which are easily identified 
as landscapes. Most of the canvases, 
however, are patterned into non-repre- 
sentational forms, apparently derived 
from late stages of cubism and reflect- 
ing Penney’s subjective, rather than 
analytical approach. 

The titles to these paintings, how- 
ever, key them quite specifically to the 
subjects which they translate: RA- 
PIDS, BRIDGE and FARM BUILD- 
INGS IN WINTER present (as 
soon as the title is applied) their 
identifiable elements within the ab- 
stract lines and colors which envelop 
them — and which, of course, function 
quite independently in a plastic sense. 


Penney’s duality in translating nature 
is shared by Robert Andrew Parker, 
showing at the Roko Gallery to April 
28, but Parker adds a more immediately 
felt poetry to his oils, prints and wash 
drawings. The oils, based on nocturnal 
and underwater themes, are abstract, 
low-keyed in color and mood; his water- 
colors, more naturalistic, but highly in- 
dividual statements in their expressive, 
often ironic draughtsmanship, seem to 
be his more strongly developed talent 
at the moment. 


Louis Bouche, who follows Penney at 
the Kraushaar Galleries until May 8 
is a casual observer of his environment, 
unconcerned with aspects other than 
those which enable his eye and hand to 
synchronize in an untroubled recording 
on canvas. He gazes with a benign ob- 
jectivity at fragments of landscapes 
and interiors peopled with indolent fig- 
ures. Nature is for him less a point of 
departure than a point of return. He 
seems, at first glance, to have painted 
mere snapshots of his subjects, but if 
his canvases never seem to rise above 
their specific naturalistic references 
they never descend to an unselective 
imitation of them. Painting with a sen- 
sitive, sure stroke, Bouché (once an 
abstract, cubist-influenced painter and 


now a National Academician) brings 
many picture-making devices into play, 
organizing with a pictorial wit that is 
subtle and unpretentious. 

The nudes in Alfonso Benavides’ show 
of color prints {at Kennedy to April 17) 
are as subtle and unpretentious in their 
gestures as a movement by Marilyn 
Monroe. Called “The Human Emotions 
as Expressed by the Female Form”, the 
exhibition presents a series of single 
figures, each in an arty posture, titled 
with a single word: DESIRE, or HESI- 
TATION, or SUPPLICATION. Centered 
against an amorphous. color-daubed 
background which almost engulfs the 
outlined ladies, each nude mimes like a 
poor linear relation of SEPTEMBER 
MORN. ECSTASY is my favorite. 

Ricki’s watercolors, at the Crespi Gal- 
lery to May 1, are sketches of people 
and scenes from Latin America. Al- 
though painted with fresh, direct han- 
dling of the medium, their pictorial 
approach is essentially that of a camera- 
happy tourist on vacation, picturing 
exotic views for the folks back home. 

Robert Davidson painted in Mexico for 
his show at Hewitt (to April 24), but 
his themes are far more ambitious in 
scope than Ricki’s. Davidson’s explora- 
tions include the spectacular Mexican 
landscape and architecture, but he de- 
lineates them (together with their 
human inhabitants, who seem to have 
taken on the character of their sur- 
roundings) with an almost ascetic clar- 
ity, so that they seem more drawn than 
painted. The buildings are gaunt, their 
architectural elements writhing like 
sculptured flames; the people (even chil- 
dren at play) have a lean and hungry 
look. 

Benjamin Benno, a veteran exhibitor, 
is still finding his way, discovering new 
means toward a more profound expres- 
sion. His current exhibition at the Lotte 
Jacobi Gallery, to May 22, includes 
paintings from 1948 to 1954. They re- 
veal his development from the earlier, 
more or less three-dimensional eubistic 
interpretations to a more linear expres- 
sion which, retaining its severe geom- 
etry, opens his canvases into a strongly 
emphasized two-dimensionality (and 
pictorial, rather than naturalistic space). 

Limited in color, relatively small in 
size, these more recent paintings seem 
to have been created on a more intuitive 
than intellectual level; their taut, almost 
astringent order is informed with an 
emotional timbre which approaches the 
evocative purity of a fugue. 


Morris Graves 


Three large oils, each of a single 
splendid bird in elegant silhouette 
against a brilliant ground provide a 
substantial counterbalance to the 
moist and delicate brush drawings. 
Using Japanese ink on rice paper, 
Graves traces with a few sparse 
strokes the gentle contours of his 
ungainly loons and wild ducklings, 
adds half a dozen brief lines for 
marsh grass, and leaves the remain- 
der to a cloudy wash, laden with sug- 
gestive nuance and spatial implica- 
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tions. Although the method, with its 
emphasis on calligraphic stroke and 
the importance of negative space, is 
of oriental derivation, the expressive 
content is surely of different origin; 
the poignance, the pathos, the dignity 
with which the birds are endowed 
spring from Western attitudes of 
mind and heart and the veil of orien- 
talism is a thin one. 

Of the oils, Ecstatic Gander is the 
most exciting with the transported 
bird breaking into awkward dance 
in a swirl of rainbow colors. (Wil- 
lard, to Apr. 24.)—M.S. 


Lyonel Feininger 

Lyonel Feininger shows a group of 
recent oils and watercolors largely 
built up in stick-like discontinuous 
black lines on atmospherically tex- 
tured grounds. The finest in the 
group is Sunset Fires where beaded 
black lines superimposed on glowing 
red-orange describe forms like giant 
icebergs looming up behind a tiny 
three-masted schooner in the fore- 
ground waters. The orange ground is 
enriched by a rubbed effect in the 
dry impasto from which touches of 
purple green and yellow emerge mo- 
mentarily. More diluted in its tonali- 
ties, Composition Gables V finds blots 
of yellow and other pastels loosely 
associated with detached black con- 
tours of gabled and flat roofed 
houses. 

Among these recent works are 
some more closely linked with Fein- 
inger’s earlier styles. Edged Spaces, 
for example, is a city built in planes 
delicately graded in tone and per- 
meated with a soft atmospheric light. 
Little House in the Forest, like a 
setting for a fairy tale, has the char- 
acter of a wood cut in its flat pat- 
terns in brown, green and blue, mark- 
ing earth, foliage and sky. Soutine 
and the Die Brueke painters are sug- 
gested by the expressionistic twist- 
ing of the forms in Shadow of Dis- 
solution. This technique of bending 


Heinz Trokes: “Beyond the Horizon” 








rather than breaking the object cre- 
ates a pathos uncharacteristic of 
Feininger, though it appears occa- 
sionally throughout his career. The 
exhibition also contains a large group 
of watercolors built around two 
series: Facades in Paris and Church 
on the Cliffs. (Valentin, to Apr. 28.) 
—W.R. 
Hanson and Fortess 
To acquire the dignity of the symbolist 
stance a painter must do more than 
merely distort the human figure or nat- 
ural form. He must be able to suggest 
an entire range of values other than 
those explicitly described on his canvas. 
Such a painter is J. M. Hanson, poetic 
symbolist showing at the Passedoit Gal- 
lery until April 24. In his early 50s, 
Hanson has arrived at a thoughtful and 
carefully distilled synthesis of figurative 
and abstract elements, presenting them 
with remarkable technical rectitude. 

Hanson is particularly adept at com- 
bining linear and volume elements. A 
monumental nude, for example, is pro- 
filed with sinuous line while her breasts 
and thighs are discreetly articulated 
with color. Wherever the human figure 
appears in Hanson’s paintings, a unique 
atmosphere surrounds it, created by 
means of its singularly sensuous form— 
echoes, so to speak, of a larger universe 
of beautiful forms. A PASTORALE 
places a group of stylized figures in an 
abstract, vernal plain. Their attitudes 
are static and in permanent equipoise 
with nature. In abstract still-lifes and 
pure formal compositions, Hanson re- 
sembles British formalists like Nichol- 
son, using cool color and spacious com- 
position. 

While Karl Fortess in his oils at the 
Ganso Gallery to April 17 simplifies 
natural form, he has not the complex 
range of emotional suggestion found in 
Hanson’s work, Fortess is an intimate 
painter, offering landscapes and still- 
lifes in small formats. Static composi- 
tion, over-elegant color, and a pastose 
uniformity of surface all deter these 
oils from becoming more than simple, 
decorative representational motifs. Yet, 
Fortess is a gifted painter, well trained 
in classical techniques. Is the difference 
in a less ambitious intention ?—D.A. 


Arduino 


A unique figure on the contemporary 
Italian scene, aloof from the current 
trends and fashions, Arduino com- 
bines suggestions of religious and 
mythological themes and the drama 
of the Mediterranean landscape with- 
in his own peculiar pantheism. His 
stark landscapes of the imagination 
are dominated by bold rocks contain- 
ing the outlines of figures, a cliff 
which is also a human profile, an 
island which is a pair of lovers, and 
stunted trees which twist with un- 
natural animation. The impression 
of all nature infused with a mysteri- 
ous animism is reinforced by the 
over-all treatment of the paint which 
is applied with palette knife in thick 
laps and swirls, and by the strange 
luminosity emanating from unexpect- 
ed sources. The turbulence of the 
paint is like a single element with 
earth, sky and water, while a bold 
architecture of natural forms gives 
order and structure to the whole. The 
monotypes treat similar themes in a 
more direct and fresh manner, fired 
with the same intensity of the artist’s 
singular vision. (Town, to Apr. 24.) 
—MSS. 

Early Stuart Davis 
It is exciting to see a group of early 
Stuart Davis paintings dating from 
1916-23, allegedly discovered in a stor- 
age house auction, and now shown in- 
congruously in a cluttered gallery of 
painting-wares hung from floor to ceil- 
ing which are sold more as wall deco- 
rations than as works of art. It is even 
more exciting to trace the development 
and examine the diversity of Davis’ 
search in his formative years. The work 
seems remote from the particular direc- 
tion in which Davis established himself. 
His wanderings range from the early 
influence of the Norwegian expression- 
ist Edvard Munch, to a later stopping 
point at Van Gogh and finally culminat- 
ing in a 1920 abstract canvas, closely 
resembling a Kandinsky. Deeply inter- 
ested in these expressionists who paved 
the way for our contemporary artist, 
Davis never gave himself up to the 


Stuart Davis: “Self Portrait” 
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demon that possessed them, but seemed 
always able to contain and temper mo- 


i tion. In its own way Davis’s art is 
nt more classical, being concerned with 
n- constructing form that is ultimately 
id controlled and rational. 

na Unfortunately a large selection of 
h- drawings and some watercolors were 
lis not available when this show was re- 
on viewed, and they may fill in gaps in the 
n growth of the artist into a full-fledged 
aad abstractionist. (Little Studio, April 10.) 
iff —AN. 
an 

nd Bernhardt, Shimon, Lett 

n- This three-man show is given some dis- 
on tinction by the paintings of John Bern- 
ri- hardt, whose romantic, solidly-con- 
he structed interpretations develop with 
ich subtle color notes into articulate nature 
ick themes. A young painter in search of 
ge direction, he oscillates back and forth 
et. between semi-abstraction and simplified 
h representation, and yet arrives at some 
ne | individuality. 

ith Leaning heavily on his Near-Eastern 
old background, Paul Shimon’s Biblical 
ves scenes in gouache are decorative mo- 
‘he saics of color which look like illustra- 


1a tions for the Arabian Nights. Their sur- 
red faces, too complex and agitated, tend 
t's to fall apart into mere spatterings of 
4.) color. Drawings by Paul Lett border on 

cartooning, and do not have enough 


LS. artistic validity to afford serious con- 
sideration. (Gallery East, to Apr. 3.) 

rly —A.N. 

rom 

‘or Sam Kaner 

a Ultimately a printmaker’s oeuvre 

il must be judged on its esthetic merit 


2c0- alone. But in the case of Sam Kaner, 
ven a resourceful young artist recently 
ent returned from Europe, the formal 
vis’ effect is entirely dependent on Kan- 
ork § er’s technical inventiveness. He has 


nit developed a complex intaglio tech- 
a nique in which he can pull a multi- 


color print from a single plate. The 


iad plate is carefully etched and aqua- 
nat- tinted on different levels, creating an 
sely ambiguity and three-dimensionality 
ter- unique to his method. His composi- 


ved tions are ordinarily based on the as- 
tist, sociation of small free forms with 
mottled, shadowed or luminous color, 
and color and form are absolutely 
organic. Kaner can convey complex 
moods or interesting decorative ef- 
fects with his method. These develop- 
ments—particularly in the subtle use 
of color—are well worth study. Other 
printmakers should benefit from 
Kaner’s important research. (Hacker, 
to May 1.)—D.A. 


James Rosati 


Working slowly, this sculptor has moved 
through several almost imperceptibly 
changing styles in recent years and the 
works in this first one-man show 
teveal an emergence in the most recent 
period of a more definite semi-abstract- 
‘onstruction type of work in cast 
ronze. 
Most of the pieces, by contemporary 
Scale, are small and are variations on 
human head or figure and animal 
forms—an owl, a bull. The earlier ani- 
mal forms are more expressionistic; the 
later head forms, tighter, more inward- 
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ly constructed. The single piece of 
welded metal rods, an attacking bull, is 
recent and composed with a fine, fluent 
gesture. (Peridot, to Apr. 24.)—V.C. 


Dines Carlsen 


A preoccupation with textures and sub- 
stances appears in the still-life arrange- 
ments of these canvases, in which lus- 
tered surfaces of brass and silver, and 
gleaming glass appear. The shapes and 
forms of vases and bowls are disposed 
in effective arrangements. A departure 
is the impressive painting of a Spanish 
town, huddled into congeries of low, 
flat-roofed houses in an arid landscape, 
the whole landscape an epitome of iso- 
lation in a _ closely-knit community. 
(Grand Central, to Apr. 17.)—M.B. 


Elaine deKooning 


Elaine has told me that when she was 
much younger she was a “tomboy” and 
a ball player, which, I suppose, accounts 
for part of the subject matter of her 
first one-man show of paintings and 
drawings. 

But that is only a partial explanation 
for her chaice of using the climactic 
moments of basketball players tipping 
the ball into the hoop, or baseball play- 
ers sliding into homeplate, as the raw 
material for many of her pictures. 

In using these urgent themes, I be- 
lieve that she best realizes her inten- 
tions: 1—she reveals the cultural mean- 
ing that sports have in the moral dy- 
namics of our society; 2—she empha- 
sizes through her concentration on the 
visual aspect of games the esthetic of 
sport, raising it to the level of an 
expressive ritual rather than a divert- 
ing competition. 

The aspiration of the leap in basket- 
ball, the determination of the slide in 
baseball—in these gestures there is a 
meaning, altogether American, far dif- 
ferent, let us say, from the meaning of 
the final thrust of the matador’s sword 
in the bullfight and the release of the 
aficionado. 

One raises the question, however, 
whether her style is most appropriate 
to her material. Is her increasingly free, 
expressionistic painting the most effec- 
tive in view of her intentions? Could 
she exploit her themes better in more 
strict genre-like pictures? more ex- 
plicitly? more realistically? Although 
we have almost concluded that the cam- 
era has preempted the documentary 
function of painting, these pictures 
could reopen the matter for considera- 
tion. 

She began, it is evident from the 
comprehensive look at her career that 
the show presents, as a draftsman, one 
of the most meticulous, but she has 
moved into freer styles. 

There is no doubt of her technical 
capacities. In some of her full-length 
oil portraits, her handling of paint is 
most sophisticated and accomplished, 
although in the seated figures, where 
the faces are left blank, she does not 
achieve full characterizations since the 
face in the draped figure is usually the 
most revealing feature. 

The bodily gesture of the athlete 
makes, through its movement, a visual 
impact that can sustain the obliteration 
of the face, but in portraiture the static, 
faceless figure, unless one is painting 
very general, rare, nude or grotesque 





Hans Richter: “Liberation of Paris” 


Per Krohg: “Frosty Day” 


J. M. Hanson: “Still Life” 





types, does not carry the visual or cul- 
tural meaning that Mrs. deKooning 
seemed to be interested in expressing. 
(Stable, to Apr. 27.)—H.C. 


Antonio Frasconi 


Frasconi’s mastery is admirable on 
many levels. For one, there is the tech- 
nical virtuosity with which he achieves 
a variety of colors, values, and textures 
within the restrictions of the wood-cut 
medium, or the way in which he wittily 
exploits the patterns of the wood-grain 
to create, say, the image of water. For 
another, there is the simplicity and 
forcefulness of his bold asymmetrical 
designs, which are as arresting visually 
as they are inevitable in their secure 
equilibrium. And still more, there is 
the happy balance of the subject inter- 
est of his scenes of farm-workers, oil 
wells, derricks; the visual appeal of 
these forms as striking silhouettes; and 
the potent expressionist overtones. 
(Weyhe, to Apr. 30.)—R.R. 





Antonio Frasconi: “Offshore” 


Chris Anderson 


This young painter’s first showing of 
tempera is diverse and hesitant in ap- 
proach, indicating today’s prevalent 
confusion. What is pictorial truth and 
how can one at the same time represent 
reality and mold it into a creative 
shape? Anderson’s abstract-expression- 
ist paintings have a modern “look” but 
show little understanding of this idiom. 
These paintings remain completely 
formless and are only less so when they 
revert to an image that has a definite 
association with nature, as in JUNGLE 
HEAT. Actually Anderson is on safer 
ground and has firmer artistic authority 
in a semi-abstract direction when he 
permits his imagination to play provo- 
catively with conventional subject mat- 
ter. (Wellons, to Apr. 24.)—A.N. 


Joh= Whorf 


A 28th annual exhibition of his water- 
colors suggests a routine affair. Yet the 
papers in this show reveal a freshness 
of approach and a sensitivity of vision 
that gives them a delight in the things 
seen and in their setting down in pic- 
torial terms. To the direct statement of 
carefully-defined forms, a mood is added, 
producing a subtle emotional ambience. 
Soundness of craftsmanship is _ evi- 
denced in the fluency of brushing and 
in the admirable resolutions of line and 
mass. An example is the effective place- 
ment of a flight of wild fowl in a 
lozenge-shaped frame against a pallor 
of outspread snow and cold sky. (Milch, 
Apr. 24.)—M.B. 
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One Man Shows 


Lodewyk Bruckman: Immaculate ren- 
derings of eggs, leaves, shells, odd bits 
of wood, bottles and other materials, 
carefully arranged into still-lifes and 
imitated with a dogged Kodachrome fi- 
delity. (Grand Central, to May 1.)—S.F. 
... Saul Schary: A series of watercolors 
and drawings, including travel sketches 
of European countries and Connecticut, 
as well as a set of illustrations for 
Bullfinch’s “Age of Fable”. Schary is 
a competent draftsman who handles his 
watercolor medium with feeling and 
control. Among the pencil drawings, the 
DANCER RESTING is outstanding, 
drawn with an elegance which recalls 
Ingress and Degas. (Salpeter, to May 
8.)—S.F. . .. Vava Sarkis: The recently 
exhibited paintings of Vava Sarkis are 
richly brushed, caressed with color. 
They are filled with a sensuous delicacy, 
with the soft, saturated grace of ori- 
ental weavings. Her subjects, whether 
they be flowers or people, seem to 
transform the canvas into a bouquet of 
luxuriant hues, gently animate and 
glowing. 

Occasionally the rhythms are over- 
melodic, unresolved in terms of the 
painting’s structure, as in the dancing 
figures of ARMENIAN ECHOES, and 
the pictorial approach inevitably recalls 
Chagall and Bonnard. As a whole, how- 
ever, the paintings are colored by the 
artist’s own personality, emerging as 
charming and ingratiating presences. 
(Schoneman)—S.F. .. . 


In David Levine’s oils, the spirits of 
Eakins, Degas and Vuillard hover over 
his brush. Unfortunately they do not 
charge him with their artistic powers, 
nor do they withdraw enough to let 
Levine’s vision become his own. The re- 
sults are a group of small, modest paint- 
ings in which delicately studied faces 
and figures are woven into tonal har- 
monies. (Davis, to May 8.)—S.F. 


Ward Jackson: The superficial elements 
of a variety of 20th century idioms are 
irresponsibly adapted into facile and 
flimsily constructed abstractions. (Co- 
pain). M.S. ... Isaae Lichenstein: The 
elongated ascetic visages of prophets 
and rabbis are rendered in a stylized 
manner which all but destroys the im- 
pact of wisdom and suffering the ex- 
pressions are intended to convey. (Atran 
Center, to Apr. 28.). M.S. ... Latin 
American Prints: Testifying to the 
growing interest in the graphic arts 
south of the border, this show is most 
notable for the prints of Lopez Dirube, 
a proficient craftsman at home in many 
media and at his best in the whirling 
centrifugal composition of the litho- 
graph Cockfight. (Sudamericana, to 
May 15.) M.S. ... Parish & Buckner: 
Colorful linear abstractions by Lucille 
Parish result in skilled organizations of 
form and space; her co-exhibitor Melvin 
Buckner shows expressionistic and deco- 
rative abstractions that eclectically 
swing from Tamayo to Beckmann. 
(Creative, Apr. 24 to May 8.) A.N.... 
Van Day Truex: Superbly rendered 
wash drawings of European city and 
sea-scapes are invested with a quiet and 
lyrical romanticism. (Carstairs Apr. 20 
to May 8.) A.N. 


Louise Nevelson 


The first show at this new gallery, 
by Miss Nevelson, a well-known and 
talented sculptress, is an excellent 
choice since the gallery will be pri- 
marily devoted to sculpture. 

Often called “a sculptor’s sculp- 
tor’, Miss Nevelson’s sincerity comes 
through in her work. This group has 
examples in several media, including 
aluminum, and equally varied ap- 
proaches, of which the solid, one- 
piece studies come off better than the 
movable ones—separate blocks of 
stone mounted on a brass rod. 

The whole pieces have more of a 
totemic impact in an archaic sense 
and for the formal reason that the 
others lack fixity which dominates all 
potential relationships. This arbi- 
trariness does not vitiate their sculp- 
tural energy or their message, but 
obscures their force. 

Her work has a vigorous hewn 
quality which exploits the natural 
properties of her materials. Yet her 
cleaner surfaces are not merely 
placid, and The River, a sensitive 
study in anthropormorphic terms, is 
a true marriage of form and materi- 
al. (Clapp, 170 E 75th, to April 30th.) 


Emerson Woelffer 


Symbolism, or the sign lending itself 
to plastic structure, can avoid the cul- 
tural barrenness of the pure calli- 
graphic or geometric cipher which, 
in the reduction it has undergone, 
ultimately loses its formal signifi- 
cance. It becomes a motif, a memoir 
of substance. 

Woelffer makes use of the vari- 
ants O,X,3 with mixed results. They 
often suggest something more than 
what they are, an impression en- 
hanced by the energetic use of paint 
moving like a sea across the surface 
with an exciting parting of the waves 
achieved by the variation of the 
signs. 

Yet in one painting, Candy Bar, 
they are scrawled in written order 
across the lower left hand corner as 
if to fill a vacuum. For all their sug- 
gestion the final form lacks differen- 
tiation, scattering the signs like 
parched stones on a painted beach. 
The patterns they fall into is at- 
tractive but arbitrary ; their abandon 
suggests life that is the background 
for a more articulate formulation 
that never fully materializes. 
(Artists’, to April 29.)—S.T. 

—RR. 


Joseph Pierre Redouté 


The art teacher of Queen Marie An- 
toinette, and later of the Empress Jo- 
sephine Redoute, was also the friend of 
Audubon, who recognized in Redoute’s 
work many of the qualities of his own, 
intensity of observation and fidelity in 
rendering his subjects. 

A collection of Redoute’s watercolors 
and prints of flowers have never been 
before shown in this country. Unlike 
Audubon, he did not attempt to create 
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any suggestion of native habitat, but 
placed his flowers on a white back- 
ground accentuating their fragility of 
forms and exquisite coloration. 

Except for a short period of work in 
England the artist seems to have con- 
fined himself to his native France. 
Yet what a diversity of subjects he 
found, especially in the amazing array 
of roses, The prints resemble the water- 
colors, for Redoute, using some personal 
technical device, engraved them in color 
on copper and then went over them with 
the brush, securing exact authenticity. 
His paintings illustrate the saying that 
to be precise is to be elegant, for his 
botanical accuracy is balanced by sensi- 
tive appreciation of textures and deli- 
cate modulations of hues, (Audubon 
House, to May 13.)—M.B. 


Stan Edelson 


The woodcuts are the outstanding works 
of the show, accomplished and powerful 
declarations. Reality for Edelson is 
established within scenes of social sig- 
nificance through which the brutality 
and humanity of man is expressed. 
Moreover, afraid that the social con- 
tent is not conveyed by the pictures 
themselves, he clutters them with prop- 
agandizing lettering which reduces their 
esthetic quality. The smaller “wordless” 
woodcuts of figures and heads define 
their meanings with greater sensitivity 
of technique and more respect for the 
artist’s creative role. For the rest, ex- 
pressionistic drawings are well done, 
but the paintings are too amateurish. 
(Gallery East, to Apr. 31.)—A.N. 


City Center Group 


Of the three jurists of this avant-garde 
group show—Milton Avery, Joseph Al- 
bers, and James Brooks (each repre- 
sented by a handsome canvas)—it is 
the last two whose styles seem to rever- 
berate throughout the paintings se- 
lected. Albers’ impersonal rectilinear 
patternings and mat colors, for in- 
stance, are echoed in such works as 
Emanuel Vardi’s High Key No. 1, with 
its sensitive manipulation of tone and 
plane; Malcolm Anderson’s Mastaba, 
with its witty blending of sharp-edged, 
flat-colored forms to an image of 
Egypt; in examples by Elissa Querze, 
Edward Henrion, John Sennhauser; or 
in George L. K. Morris’ Entanglement 
No. 2, where a network of wire-like 
paint is played off against a strongly 
patterned flat background. 

As opposed to these, the bulk of 
works shown follow a more abstract 
expressionist vein 4 la Brooks—almost 
literally in the cases of Estelle Lavin 
and Ralph Thompson with their swirl- 
ing, clotted forms; with visual surprise 
in Robert Cato’s burnished gold and 
silver Landscape; and with extreme 
coloristic finesse in Larry Calcagno’s 
Black and Blue Abstraction. Such 
works as those of Sylvia Rutkoff, John 
Collins, Tony Vevers, Carolyn Steloff 
impress, too, by virtue of their happy 
wedding of the natural image to the 
violent immediacy of the expressionist 
idiom. (City Center, to May 2.)—R.R. 


Sculpture and Graphics 


The cool regions of pure graphic ab- 
straction are emphasized in this some- 
what monochromatic exhibition. A num- 
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ber of printmakers, all totally abstract, 
contribute to the show along with sev- 
eral sculptors of varied conviction. 

Among prints I found Edward Coun- 
tey’s broken-surfaced austere forms; 
Paul Brach’s wispy, scattered composi- 
tions; Harry Hoehn’s architecturally 
linear works; George Ortman’s frag- 
mented images, and Terry Haas’ geo- 
metric constructions all closely related 
in their economical use of form. But on 
the whole, these young printmakers are 
limiting themselves to a rather bare 
concept of graphic art, denuded of the 
rich subtleties of overprinting, half- 
tones and complicated image. 

Among sculptors I found a more ad- 
venturous spirit. Albert Terris contin- 
ues to explore the molten possibilities 
of his lead medium, this time using 
crackled, half-forms in conjunction with 
linear ares. Sidney Geist’s playful wood 
sculpture of an aggressive female has 
a static appeal, but lacks, I feel, the 
thrust in space a sculpture should have. 
Robert Becker depends entirely on lin- 
ear flourish in his metal sculpture of an 
animal, while Sid Gordin composes neo- 
plastic cast iron sculpture with too 
little tension to be effective. Raymond 
Rocklin’s small, but intricate baroque 
bronze is more fully realized than most 
of the other pieces. Its fretted surfaces 
and involuted space conception seem 
thoroughly integrated. (Tanager, to 
Apr. 23.) —D.A. 


National Academy 


This 129th annual showing comprises 
both abstract and realistic works, prom- 
ising greater breadth in these exhi- 
bitions. On the realistic side the nu- 
merous marines convey strikingly the 
dynamic power of the sea in many 
moods. Stephen Etnier’s BOATS AT 
DAWN is a fine example of magic 
realism. John Taylor’s beach scene dis- 
poses realistic detail in formalized 
terms. Gifford Beal’s impressive land- 
scape marks a new high in his work. 
Among portraits and figure pieces, John 
Carroll’s MOTHER AND CHILD is dis- 
tinctive in its richness of substance and 
freedom of handling. Other commend- 
able canvases in this listing are by 
Alphaeus Cole, Abram Pool, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, and Namcu Ellen 
Craig. 

Among the abstractions the luminous 
light pattern of William Thon’s SEA 
BIRDS, Mark Toney’s fantasy of CO- 
LUMBUS CIRCLE, Fletcher Martin’s 
stylized figure, John Van Wicht’s AB- 
STRACTION IN RUST, and Richard 
Bove’s still-life are all marked with 
imagination and freshness of invention. 

As a whole the sculpture section is 
rather conventional and uninspiring, but 
pieces by Albino Cavilitto, Jean de 
Marco, Henry Kreis and Lu Duble are 
outstanding. The watercolor section is 
commendable, especially John McCoy’s 
ATTIC WINDOW. Among the distin- 
guished prints are those by Asa Chef- 
fetz, Stow Wengeroth, Thomas Nason, 
and Ralph Fabbri, The exhibition with 
186 works by members and 94 by non- 
members continues through April 25. 

—M.B. 


Lilliput Group 


The curiosity value of this closet size 
gallery, geographically the lowest of 





the Lower East Side galleries, and the 
prospect of an interview with its pro- 
prietor, Lawrence Woodman, who 
painted 10,000 pictures last year should 
attract many people who enjoy the 
unique and the novel or like human 
interest stories. However, it is unlikely 
that the paintings which cover every 
available inch of wall space would at- 
tract much serious attention once re- 
moved from the dedicated atmosphere 
which is Woodman’s special creation. 
Six painters are included in the spring 
exhibition here, all fairly “young” as 
painters, although several are quite ad- 
vanced in years. Hedi Fuchs who began 
to paint at the age of 60 is represented 
by stacks of tiny paintings on cardboard 
which are childlike in their naive ap- 
proach, but occasionally reveal a sophis- 
ticated knowledge of art and a com- 
plexity of expression that is far from 
primitive, although similar works by 
Teresa Kahn who has been painting 3 
months would certainly fall into the 
primitive category. A young painter, 
Tony Vevers, is the most conventional 
artist of the group in that he is actually 
concerned with producing paintings and 
he exhibits several poetic abstract land- 
scapes which display authority and 
ability. 

The subway station nearest to Lilli- 
put House is Spring Street on the east 
side IRT and the trip is worth making, 
not only for the sake of curiosity, but 
for the questions it raises about the 
limits of art. (Lilliput House, to Apr. 
28.) —M.S. 
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Yektai: “Still Life and Plate” 


Yektai 


These dazzling canvases might be de- 
scribed as a combination of the School 
of Paris’ coloristic hedonism with Hans 
Hofmann’s forceful applications of an 
almost sculpturesque impasto. The ef- 
fect is stunning. Still-lifes and figures 
are richly molded with the palette knife, 
yielding, for all the ostensible violence 
of this painting method, color har- 
monies and textural manipulations of 
the most elegant refinement and sump- 
tuousness. And to avoid a sensuous sur- 
feit, Yektai often relies wisely on ex- 
pansive areas of whites and tans to act 
as a foil against the lush insinuations of 
lavenders, scarlets, yellows. The paint- 
ings range from small and succulent 
still-life confections, of almost mouth- 
watering luxuriance, to larger canvas- 
es, strikingly firm in design and un- 
abashedly gorgeous in color and sur- 
face. (Borgenicht, Apr. 19 to May 8.) 

R. 
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Richter's Orchestrations 


Hans Richter, whose work is exhibited 
under the title Orchestrations, practices 
a dehumanized and highly cerebral art 
which employs a vocabulary of abstract 
forms assembled in calculated, shifting 
arrangements. Starting with the “heap 
of fragments” left by earlier cubism, 
Richter and his friend Viking Eggling, 
rather than reshuffling the fragments 
to reconstruct a synthetic nature, used 
these abstract elements as the basis of 
a new art in which the endless combina- 
tion of these forms were like sentences 
in a visual language. The projection 
into time came with the development 
of the scroll in 1919, a series of draw- 
ings on a continuous roll, related in the 
manner of theme and variation in a 
piece of music, according to Richter’s 
analogy, and requiring the eye to retain 
the previous images while traveling the 
length of entire work. 


The direct outgrowth of this was (in 
1921) the first abstract film, a medium 
to which Richter soon began to devote 
himself almost exclusively, becoming 
one of the great figures in the history 
of film, and producing in 1947 the great 
Dreams that Money Can Buy whose 
influence has already altered the course 
of celluloid history. He resumed paint- 
ing in 1940 and much of this show is 
devoted to the work of recent years, a 
continuation of his original direction, 
although he introduces new forms which 
seem to have been suggested by effects 
achieved on film. In 1946 Richter 
painted his largest scroll, Momentum of 
Invasion, a continuous horizontal move- 
ment covering 12 feet, in a relentless 
build-up of power and motion which 
truly approximates the title. Although 
the idea always appears to lead the 
painter, he never loses his ability to 
give it meaningful plastic expression so 
that actually the idea and the visual 
impact are one. (Rose Fried, to Apr. 
24.) —M.S. 


Goertz, Gambini, Habergritz 


Three New York painters who create 
striking, richly painted surfaces: 
George Habergritz relates his complex 
highly charged patterns to representa- 
tional elements; Augustus Goertz to 
more decorative, using hard-edged geo- 
metric forms in which blacks partici- 
pate as color areas. Blacks, too, are 
important in the canvases of William 
Gambini, whose patterns, powerful and 
fluent, dominate the show. (Coeval, to 
May 1.)—S.F. 


Kottler Group 


Eight artists made this group of con- 
ventional if not hackneyed paintings: 
Sally Harris, Elizabeth Bergh, Esther 
Kritzik, Mary Meigs, Edward Mc- 
Daniel, Robinson MacKee, Julia Sava- 
rese and Elisha Davis. Mary Meigs is 
most competent in her SAND DIG- 
GERS, a landscape with figures, painted 
with flat areas and exploiting the varia- 
tions of dark and light. (Kottler, to 
April 17.)—V.C. 


Henry Koerner 

Realistic figure painting is seldom as 
felicitous as the groups in this artist’s 
canvases, for he has both seen and ren- 
dered his subjects plastically. Moreover, 
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he has incorporated them in their set- 
tings so ably that they become inte- 
gral parts of the whole compositions. 
In the mass and volume of these figures 
and in their varied attitudes he has 
seized upon the complex relations on 
which the integrity of the human figure 
depends. These essentials of soundly- 
modeled form enlivened by bodily ten- 
sions have been supplemented by imag- 
inative characterization of each figure. 
The backgrounds, whether interiors or 
landscape, are given spatial relevance 
in a variety of provocative arrange- 
ments. Throughout the canvases there 
is a pleasing harmony of color, never 
strident or sharply contrasted, that con- 
tributes to the solidity of the construc- 
tions. The drawings included in this 
showing affirm both his craftsmanship 
and originality of expression. (Midtown, 
to May 1.)—M.B. 


Significant Aspects of Form 
Chosen primarily for their quality, 
these examples from the School of Paris 
are at once evolutionary markers in the 
development of modern art and mean- 
ingful works themselves. Included is a 
handsome, blue-saturated fauve still- 
life of 1907 by Vlaminck; a- Picasso 
curvilinear cubist still-life of 1923, in 
brown and ocher, blue-gray and black; 
a sober Dufy of 1920 in the colors of 
early cubism, with only hints of the 
witty shorthand which is usually asso- 
ciated with his work; a stunning and 
stable Chagall of 1927 dominated by a 
huge hot sun; a Matisse reclining figure 
of 1942, as warm-blooded as the late 
Renoirs; Miro’s large PAINTING 1953, 
brown enveloping a vibrant green cres- 
cent, a spotted pink and a black mean- 
der; a Dubuffet of 1953 with figures 
scratched into gray or black, revealing 
more brilliant colors beneath, and Gia- 
cometti’s new sculpture, in which his 
forms, fuller in substance, seem to be 
asserting their greater importance in 
space. (Matisse, to May 15.)—S.F. 


Art of the Americas: 1954 

This is a “sampling” of works by ar- 
tists of several nationalities in the 
Western hemisphere, including 
America. 

The selections, unfortunately, do 
not convey either the wealth or the 
vitality that could have been drawn 
on. However, Fidelio Ponce de 
Leon’s Silver Fish and Parboo Sing’s 
Loading Sugar Cane are particularly 
interesting. 

Frasconi, Nusimovich, Osvaldo, 
Gattorno, and Herrera and others 
are also represented. (Galeria Sud- 
americana, to Apr. 24.)—S.T. 


Sculptors’ Guild Annual 


The generally conservative tone of this 
vast show is set by the predominance 
of the human figure and the outmoded 
modernistic stylisms of such vapid 
pieces as Cleo Hartwig’s Interlude or 
Frances Mallory Morgan’s Fountain, & 
la Manship. Among the living are such 
works which rely on major modern 
sculptors as Ellen Key-Oberg’s Jester, 
with its shades of Arp; Nat Werner’s 
monumental and Noguchi-esque Com- 
bustible; or Mark Morrison’s granite 
animal monoliths with their echoes of 


Flannagan. Of the fact that American 
sculpture is today in a vigorous experi- 
mental phase, there are at least a few 
potent reminders—Bernard Rosenthal’s 
Three Kings, with its richly-textured 
surface and elegant spatial manipula- 
tion; Louise Nevelson’s Archaic Figure, 
like a whisper from prehistory; and 
best of all, Calvin Albert’s searing Por. 
trait of a Former Friend, with its con- 
vulsive, shrapnel-like forms and in- 
cisive characterization. (Museum of 
Natural History, to Apr. 21.)—R.R. 


Caravan Group 


This gallery’s Silver Jubilee Prize Show 
is a bright and cheerful collection of 
painting, drawing and graphics. Ag 
usual in group exhibitions there is a 
variety of approaches and the prizes 
have been evenly divided. 


How the jury could have overlooked 
a small painting by Leiton Haring en- 
titled THE TREE OF GOD, in making 
their awards is beyond this reviewer, 
It is the most refreshing and individual 
painting of the show. First prize went 
to the sculpture piece of Minna Har- 
kavy entitled, NEGRO COMPOSER, 
HALL JOHNSON; second prize to Fan- 
ny Login’s painting, HANNAKA, JEW- 
ISH CHRISTMAS and third prize to 
another painting, INDEX, by Sylvia 
Bernstein. 

Honorable mention were awarded 
Caesar Algin, Matsumi Kanemitsu, 
Hilda Weingarten and Judith Malina. 
The works of Jules Olitsky, Paul Eng- 
land, Helen Danzer, Gordon Brown and 
Elissa Querze are also worth mention- 
ing. (Caravan, to Apr, 27.)—A.N. 


American Artists 
Professional League 


The Grand National Art Competition 
for the members of the AAPL: has 
yielded a preponderance of academic 
landscapes and still-lifes, tempered by 
occasional ventures into abstraction or 
symbolic realism. The League’s Gold 
Medal was awarded to A. L. Ripley's 
restrained and handsome watercolor, 
APRIL WEATHER, and the Silver 
Medal to LOW TIDE, a traditional New 
England seacoast scene by H. C. Wol- 
cott. Among the other award winners 
are T. Brownett’s brusquely abstracted 
SUNDAY EVENING, and LINE 
WORKS by W. Larkin, a compact and 
well-organized little industrial land- 
scape, one of the most unpretentious 
and pleasing works of the exhibition. 
(National Arts Club, to Apr. na 

M.S. 


Sari Dienes 


A variant of the scroll concept is used 
by Sari Dienes who blocks out her 
paintings with a specially invented 
process on long rolls of canvas or paper 
which are hung vertically, reaching 
from top to bottom of the wall. Her 
baffling method has not been revealed, 
making it rather difficult to describe 
the peculiar wet-dry quality of the 
medium and the process by which tex- 
tures are imprinted on the paper oF 
stamped out with unexpected objects. 
There is an undulant effect achieved 
by the continuous overlapping of trans- 
parent squares over which run countless 
rivulets and softly blurred areas which 
give a faint topographical suggestion. 
The subtle effects the artist has achieved 
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with her exclusive process are to be 
admired, as is her delicacy of touch, 
but the lovely textures hardly compen- 
sate for the lack of substance. (Parsons, 
to May 8.)—M.S 
























Nat Werner: “Combustible” 


Cosmopolitan Artists - 


Most of the members of this organized 
group of artists are generally outdis- 
tanced by one or two compatriots in 
this, its second exhibition. For the most 
part concerned with labored or indeci- 
sive ramifications of seen things, the 
members might look to the works of two 
women, Blanche J. Schmeidler and 
Jacueline Korkegi, not so much for 
ideas but a discipline. Both work force- 
fully and doggedly with their subjects 
with Miss Korkegi achieving a final 
abstract balance of form and content in 
CHESSBOARD which is wanting only 
in a more painterly finesse. Miss 
Schmeidler who has studied with Vytla- 
cil is indebted to her teacher for her 
polish. 

The sculptors are generally knee-deep 
in banalities that depend largely on 
stylization for vitality and appeal. 
(Riverside Museum, to Apr. 25.)—S.T. 


Lopez Rey 

The artist, born in Madrid, revisits his 
homeland almost every year. This per- 
haps is responsible for the indigenous 
immediacy of these paintings grouped 
under the title, “Tauromachia.” Rey, 
who has been living here for ten years, 
presents lesser known aspects of bull- 
fighting as it takes place in small towns 
in Spain where it often assumes a car- 
nival aspect. His painting style is tra- 
ditional in the best Spanish sense (and 
esthetic sense, also) for he is a lineal 
descendant of Goya and El Greco. Yet 
his literalness never gives itself over 
to a higher order, a deeper penetration 
of his milieu so that the epic and the 
timeless become the incidental or the 
anecdotal. If he has romanticized the 
mysticism of his tradition, he has aug- 
mented the ritual of the bulls with 
earthy humor and a satisfactory drama. 
(Eggleston, to May 1.)—S.T. 


Contemporary French Painting 
This wide assortment includes both 
greater and lesser lights of modern 
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luminous water-colors by Boudin 
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André Hambourg’s seascapes) to Yjl- 
lon’s figure drawing, with its vibrant 
and elegant network of cubist hatch. 
ings. Others included are the Dufys, 
both Raoul and Jean, with some pertly- 
brushed theatrical figures and a Chagal- 
lesque juggler; Degas, with four 
bronzes; and characteristic pieces by 
Rodin, Segonzac, Léger, Derain, Kis- 
ling. (Karnig, to Apr. 26.)—R.R. 


Oscar Ember 
This retrospective memorial show pre- 
sents the uneven personality of a 
Czech-born artist of primarily expres- 
sionist bias. He is most successful in 
L’HIRONDELLE of the 1920s, with its 
lurid view of a cellar night-club domi- 
nated by the twisted, straining vaults 
above and the somber, dramatic light- 
ing below; in the MERRY-GO-ROUND 
of 1940, with its biting image of the 
chaotic remains of a war-torn world; 
or in such forceful portraits as that of 
Edgar Ortenberg. When Ember shows 
less interest in subject-matter, as in the 
still lifes, he is not so convincing, ex- 
cept when he relies on cubism for struc- 
tural discipline, as in the vigorously 
shifting patterns of the RAILROAD 
FLAT. (Riverside Museum, to Apr. 25.) 
—RR. 


Salmagundi Water Colors 


The ultra-conservative tenor of this 
large show is summed up in Ranulph 
Bye’s THE LANDING, where Ameri- 
cana, straightforward realism, and 
technical competence are combined. 
Such a work multiplied by 60, however, 
is not stimulating. Of the few lively ex- 
ceptions, I would mention Harry Leith- 
Ross’ atmospherically sensitive CLOU- 
DY MORNING; Kevin Monaghan’s in- 
timately felt and mysterious A OUT- 
RANCE; Hilton Leech’s dense and firm 
TIGER IN THE FOREST; and most 
interesting, Chen Chi’s GOOD MORN- 
ING, with its ruddy tonality and Orien- 
tal economy of effect. (Salmagundi, to 
Apr. 17.)—R.R. 


Three-Man Show 


East and West share the walls of this 
small artist’s gallery in the oils by 
John Bernhardt and gouaches by 
Paul Shimon. Both Americans, Bern- 
hardt’s landscapes have the rugged 
instinct of the pioneer spirit, while 
Shimon, drawing on his Sephardic 
heritage, translates a religious epic 
that has the form of the ancient 
faith of the Jews. 

If Bernhardt seems less mature a 
painter than Shimon, then Shimon’s 
subjectivity, manifest in these ul- 
titled ritual themes, gives his work 
a fragmentary quality. They are 
like details of a mural and in the 
tradition of Egyptian tomb murals 
or the friezes of the Middle East. 

Bernhardt feels this land, a virile 
pantheism dissipated by unresolved 
structure. Shimon, with his innate 
ethos, has developed a form matching 
his archaic sensibility. 

Paul Lett’s drawings were not 
available for review. (Gallery — 
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Korman Group 


Just completing its first season, this 
youthful gallery has already gained dis- 
tinction. Most of its artists are young, 
and almost all of them are outstanding. 

A summary show which includes 
paintings and prints by some .dozen 
regulars underlines the vitality of the 
group. To mention only a few of the 
notable items: John Hultberg’s spacious 
semi-abstract watercolors; Thomas 
George’s luminous abstraction; Edward 
Casarella’s low-keyed woodcuts; Salva- 
tore Grippi’s sparkling ink drawings, 
and David Sawin’s weighty forms in a 
still-life. (Korman, Apr. 20-30.)—D.A. 


Maccabi 


An Art Student’s League fellowship 
winner in 1949, the artist whose full 
name is Maccabi Greenfield, is both a 
painter and a graphics artist. Here both 
mediums seem pitted against each other 
if only because his etchings and litho- 
graphs are more resolved. Since the 
limits of the print apply themselves to 
the work as a kind of structure, the 
artist works more confidently. On a 
canvas everything open to change is 
so easily changed that it can be hard 
to make a decision. And so something 
inarticulate gropes its way out of these 
belabored canvases. The motion to- 
ward simplicity which amounts to arti- 
culation is so reworked that eventually 
the motivation is obscured. One ques- 
tions the presence of the subject mat- 
ter, figures, musicians, still lifes, land- 
scapes, etc., as if they are the result 
of a historical rather than an emotional 
dictum. (Kolean, to Apr. 20.)—S.T. 


Mary Lou Hofsoos 


Downtown New York is  vignetted 
warmly and simply, for the artist, with- 
out pedestrianizing her subjects, has 
elicited her taste for its housetops, 
shadows, and village-like comeliness. 
It is a world of architecture and an 
occasional tree. The human has been 
all but muffled, save for the artist’s 
presence in the selection of reds, pinks, 
greys groping for the minor poetry of 
the familiar neighborhood. And the 
opaque of gouache is a good medium for 
this, being a modest, quiet one. (Village 
Art Center, to Apr. 16.)—S.T. 


J. Eugene Gardner 


In these conservative but fresh 
sketches, which treat the pastel me- 
dium with unusual delicacy, Gardner 
ranges from genre scenes (as in the 
Homage a Van Gogh), to rather con- 
venional landscapes, to a more neo- 
romantic mood. It is in the latter 
vein that his generally appealing 
pastels are most effective, as in the 
wintry view of Washington Cathe- 
dral, muffled by snow and grey sky, 
or in The Five C’s, an evocatively 
nebulous scene of sky and water. 
(Argent, to Apr. 24.)—R.R. 


FLORENCE LEO BARLOW: Another 
batch of bad paintings that never 
should have seen the professional light 
of day. (8th Street, to Apr. 18.)—S.T. 
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Serigraph Annual 


The serigraph, which originated as 
a commercial medium, has had a hard 
time coming of age as an expressive 
graphic vehicle. Until recently, one 
rarely saw an experimental seri- 
graph. Conventional flat patterning 
and mat colors prevailed. And for 
some reason, the medium for a long 
time attracted only the most pedes- 
trian artists working in representa- 
tional manners. 

But things are different these days. 
The current 15th Annual Interna- 
tional Exhibition, on view at the 
Serigraph Galleries until April 19, is 
enlivened by predominantly experi- 
mental and abstract work. It is the 
first annual which strikes me as pro- 
voking, and the first in which fresh 
trends are clearly marked. A new 
refinement achieved by manipulation 
of overprinting with transparencies, 
and a new concentration on varied 
textures, are encouraging departures 
from convention. 

A distinguished jury selected 
some dozen prize-winners. For once 
I am able to agree fully with their 
top choices. First prize went to Jack 
Oterson of California for an ab- 
straction of broken geometric masses. 
Second award went to Sylvia Wald 
for Dark Wings, an atmospheric print 
with delicately applied textures sug- 
gesting wings, and life beneath damp 
forest leaves. Other prize-winners 
with notable work include Harold 
Krisel, Phillip LeJeune, Edward Lan- 
don, Hulda Robbins and Molly Pen- 
dergast. I would also like to cite John 
Osgood, Kenneth Curran, Warring- 
ton Colescott, William Boughton, 
Elsie Rosen and Ole Berg for their 
imaginative use of the medium.--D.A. 


William Chaiken 


Lyrical expressionism characterize in 
these canvases by interpenetration of 
broad sweeping curves that effect a 
movement throughout the picture plane. 
They also suggest an inner movement 
both coinciding and opposing the sur- 
face rhythms. Elaboration of detail in- 
cluded in these bold curves and loops is 
skillfully subordinated to a totality of 
impression. Although in some of the 
canvases definite forms are recognizable 
in the flux of planes, they do not appear 
to represent objective themes so much 
as emotional and cerebral response to 
mystical conceptions. (Contemporary 
Arts, to May 5.)—M.B. 


Ann Freilich 


Landscapes, rendered in semi-abstract 
terms, by Ann Freilich stem from an 
essentially lyrical impulse. Often Miss 
Freilich tries to restrain her poetic in- 
stinct by resorting to angular broken 
forms, but her best watercolors remain 
those in which she gives way to the 
SPELL OF THE MOON or the trans- 
parent beauty of the BLUE FLOWER. 
In these, her swinging line and strong 
sense of dramatic color have fullest 
play. (Roko, May 3-27.)—D.A. 


NEW WATERCOLORS by 
JOHN 
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PAINTINGS BY 


ROBERT HENRI 


A COMMEMORATIVE EXHIBITION 


marking the 25th anniversary of the 
artist's death. The first comprehen- 
sive exhibition since the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Memorial Show in 1931 


HIRSCHL and ADLER 
270 Park Ave. (Bldg. 'B') 


Entrance thru Park or Madison Ave., 
between 47th and 48th Sts. 
Tel. PLaza 3-7808 





LODEWYK Apr. 20 - May 1 


BRUCKMAN 


NEW PAINTINGS 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


eS Vanderbilt Ave., N. Vi a 








Ss. EDMUND Apr. 20 - May | 


OPPENHEIM 


PORTRAITS 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
ees 5 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. sms 
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“Spartanburg Sunday" 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


HENRY 


GASSER 


April 26-May 8 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL — RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS — PRINTS 


YUN GEE 


Internationally known American artist 
will demonstrate his invention of Fourth 
Dimension Chess and Checker Game for four, 
three or two players, at Gimbel's, which 
proves his Diamondism Theory of Art, Science 
and Philosophy. 

His painting Wheel “Industrial of New 
York" first shown at opening of Mus. of 
Modern Art, N. Y., also in special Gimbel's 
showing at the Little Studio. 

All artists invited 

Watch for Gimbel's advertisement in New 

York Times, April 18th. 


Tri-King Enterprises, Inc. 
SAUL 


SCHARY 


drawings and watercolors 
OPENING APRIL 19 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
42 EAST 57th ST., N. Y. C. 


YONIA 
Apr. 20- 


FAIN =: 


MEXICANA 


john heller ¢:\::: 's7 


YORAM 


April 20-May 5 


FEIGL GALLERY ses, *~ 
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Chicago continued from page 8 


The Chicago showing is further 
enriched by a simultaneous exhibi- 
tion by Midwest Designer-Crafts- 
men, an organization which selected 
about 150 works by craftsmen in II- 
linois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin as a supplement to the na- 
tional show. Their work stands up 
well: indeed, a number of artists are 
represented in both exhibitions. I 
have a feeling (quite incapable of 
proof) that a lot of artists who would 
have been painters or sculptors a 
generation or two ago are today 
finding in the crafts the most satis- 
factory outlet for their talents. Per- 
haps this is a field which is available 
in a peculiarly appropriate way to 
the American temperament. 
© Edward Betts has just had his 

rst one-man show in Chicago at the 
Newman Brown Gallery. His work is 
severe in structure but sumptuous in 
the material richness of surface. The 
subjects, almost without exception, 
are austere coastal scenes in Maine, 
where the artist (who teaches at the 


Cincinnati covtinued from page 8 


works of the French late 19th cen- 
tury? What was the most obvious 
trend, and so on. But the answers 
are hard to form. Too often the 
lithographer has been satisfied with 
too little. In this country particular- 
ly, if he succeeds in pulling a decora- 
tive, well-printed job he seems satis- 
fied. Those artists who push the 
medium forward, seeking to express 
complex motives in a serious vein are 
relatively few. 

However, it is undeniable that the 
British, Italian and French sections 
have the largest proportion of out- 
standing works. Mostly, they can be 
judged by their complexity. Where 
the artist has manipulated several 
stones, many overprintings, many 
technical approaches within a single 
work, there is likely to be a better 
print, more profound in content. 

Probably the most inventive single 
group is the French. There I found 
Alfred Manessier’s densely patterned 
and brilliantly colored abstractions to 
be the most robust statements. Gus- 
tave Singier and Serge Rezvani are 
both extremely articulate abstrac- 
tionists. Singier’s compositions are 
rhythmic, loaded with high-intensity 
color and carefully articulated in 
terms of his medium. Rezvani’s are 
more consciously decorative. Then, 
there are prints by Antoni Clavé, 
who in Musicians overcomes the 
Picasso-derivative quality which 
mars some of his work, and presents 
an expressive, extremely graceful 
composition of light and shade. 
Clavé is probably one of the most re- 
sourceful technicians in the entire 


University of Illinois) spends hig 
summers. The structural and com- 
positional resources of a vigorously 
contemporary style are fully ex. 
ploited, but the representational 
themes are completely and easily 
united with these. I am told that the 
artist’s method involves a prelim- 
inary stage which is completely non- 
objective, and in which abstract 
color-areas and movements are estab- 
lished; these, however, resolve them- 
selves into spacious and solid land- 
and sea-scapes, inevitably suggested 
by the underlying formal order. In 
other words, what to many of his 
contemporaries is an end-product is 
to Betts simply a beginning. One 
result is that his works have appealed 
to a very wide variety of spectators, 
as they can be approached in several 
quite different ways. Most of the 
paintings are in lacquer, whose tech- 
nical possibilities for rich color mod- 
ulations and durable structure are 
well suited to the artist’s method and 
content, though works in casein, 
gouache, and water color are also 
included. 


show. Other outstanding selections 
in the French section include André 
Masson’s beautiful impressions in his 
portfolio Voyage a Venise; Hans 
Hartung’s energetic abstractions 
(one of which is far better than any 
painting I have seen by him) and 
prints by Minaux, de Staél, Braque 
and the fashionable, but over-rated 
Zao Wou-Ki. 

Italy and Britain form an instruc- 
tive contrast. In Italy, artists seem 
to be working alone, carrying out 
their ideas simultaneously in paint- 
ings and prints. There are, for ex- 
ample Campigli’s knob-headed ladies, 
transferred literally from canvas to 
stone (though expertly), and Marini’s 
familiar horses, too elegant and too 
facile. On the other hand, there are 
the colorful and cryptic designs of 
Giuseppe Capagrossi which resemble 
no other work today but ring back 
to Norse petroglyphs. And there are 
engaging things by Antonio Music, 
and Virgilio Guidi. 

In the British section there is 4 
unity in diversity. Although it pre 
sents the work of stylistically differ- 
ent artists, the whole has a character 
distinctly its own. These British 
lithographers, whom we have seen 
before in the U. S., seem to be or- 
ganized in a very productive group. 
Their work has gained in richness 
during the past three years and has 
taken on a less decorative mien. 

One of the larger groups in the 
show comes from Germany, and I 
believe it is a characteristic selection. 
All the modern masters have been 
included. Among them, I found Fritz 
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Winter to be the most vital with a 
deeply spaced, bold abstraction in 
moody colors which, though it re- 
sembles his painting, retains its dis- 
tinctly graphic character. The gay, 
cultivated prints by Ernst Wilhelm 
Nay, the powerful expressionism of 
Karl Rédel, and finally, an extremly 
ingratiating portrait of a child — 
done with extempore dash—by veter- 
an Otto Dix, are the other notable 
prints in the section which includes 
a number of tentative and unresolved 
pseudo-abstractions. 

Holland and Scandinavia both seem 
immersed in “nice” traditions which 
depend on colorful but simple de- 
signs. Exceptions are the calligraph- 
ic fantasies of Danish Asger Jorn; 
the brilliantly printed, tasteful 
scenes of sea villages by Swedish Jur- 
gen von Konow, and abstractions by 
Pierre Olofsson. I should mention 
also Switzerland’s Gottfried Honeg- 
ger, whose clearly articulated ab- 
stracttons with their musical 
rhythms stand out among the most 
sophisticated abstract work. 

Finally, the U. S. is represented 


Philadelphia continued from page 8 


Rohner’s work is characterized by a 
sterness which approaches austerity. 
His Striped Marker, for instance, is 
almost surreal in the visual silence 
surrounding the marker as it stands 
diagonally lined like a stolid monu- 
mental enigma. All the canvases 
here are simply stated, yet convey 
firmly the solid appearances of na- 
ture, and the colors are so subtly 
toned that one does not think of them 
in terms of their surface hues but 
rather as integral emanations of the 
objects painted. 

Rohner’s work is related to the 
palpable, easily identified aspects of 
nature; at the Beryl Lush Gallery the 
group exhibition, taken as a whole, 
is far less concerned with environ- 
mental appearances. There are some 
exceptions, of course—here and there 
a landscape which may speak faintly 
of spring, or John Lear’s meticulous- 
ly rendered nude youths, posturing 
like muscular dolls in their surrealist 
surroundings: perhaps their fancies 
have lightly turned to thoughts of 





with just about everyone making 
color lithographs here — 150 print- 
makers. I found that the section was 
crowded with amateurish work, over- 
stocked with conservative work, and 
on the whole, less impressive than 
counterparts. 

Among the outstanding items was 
Eleanor Coen’s restrained The Story, 
a carefully designed composition ren- 
dered in free washes and crayon work; 
Leon Goldin’s richly-surfaced ex- 
pressionist prints; and Irving Kries- 
berg’s lucid Red and Green Birds. 
Expressionist abstractions varied in 
quality, but I was impressed by By- 
ron McClintock’s misty, scraped stone 
and Roland Ginzel’s swirling com- 
position. Others whose names I 
checked are Clinton Adams, Patrick 
Dullanty, Jerome Kaplan, Arthur 
Helwig, Michael Ponce de Leon 
Deborah Remington, John von Wicht, 
Barbara Sinclair, John Wilson, and 
Ralston Crawford. 

The fact remains, though, that we 
still cannot match the brilliant work 
in European countries where the 
tradition of peintre-graveur prevails. 


love. 

Patricia Evans and Seymour Rem- 
enick produce, respectively, faces and 
landscapes which are close to the look 
of things without being merely lit- 
eral statements, but most of the 18 
artists have modified nature’s ap- 
pearance considerably, and some have 
succeeded in producing convincing 
pictorial equivalents. Among them, 
Arnold Lippman, Itzhak Sankowsky 
and Constance Conroy are semi- 
abstract, Naomi Lorne, A. P. Han- 
kins and Sid Zarow are completely 
so. Zarow’s Apparition, Paul Gill’s 
handsom: Baritone Saxaphone and 
Frances Lachman’s strikingly evoca- 
tive Strange Deception seemed to me 
the show’s outstanding canvases. 

No doubt there will be many gal- 
lery-goers who will puzzle over the 
less representational works in the 
exhibition, but as spring emerges 
from its hiding place, Philadelphians 
are comforted by the knowledge that 
if art is no longer naturalistic, Na- 
ture, thank heaven, will continue. 


Is Reviewing Responsible? continued from page 11 


releases and photographs. Under such 
circumstances, even the most experi- 
enced and brilliant critic is at a dis- 
advantage, to say nothing about the 
poor artist. 

But what is more hazardous for the 
artist is the recent custom of sending 
young novices to view the exhibits. 
I know a few instances when a na- 
tionally known artist with a dozen 
one-man shows to his credit is only 
vaguely known to the trainee. This 
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is an affront to the artist and dealer 
and a disservice to the public. 

Is it conceivable that a dramatic 
student would be sent to a T. S. Eliot 
play to see a bit of the first act and 
a scene from the second for a serious 
critique in a theatrical magazine of 
national standing? Why, then, is art 
treated with less responsibility? It is 
equally great as a national asset. 

May I suggest once again that the 
publications merely list all the open- 


GORKY 
TROKES 


TO APRIL 24 





FIRST SHOWING 


FRANCES 
FIELD 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 


WAKTTWA SACAICOON GAULERY 
22 East 66 Street New York 


Recent Paintings 


YEKTAI 


April 19—May 8 
grace borgenicht gallery 


cicgniasintcabameean 
[New Paintings April 19-May 8 st 
| = HIRSCH 3 
— =| 
=! 


rn American Artists & a 


Temperas 
CHRIS 


ANDERSON 


WELLONS GALLERY 


Through April 24 70 E. 56 St. N. ¥. 22 


FLORENCE 


LEO BARLOW 


Paintings Fantasies 
April 5-18 


g™ STREET GALLERY 
33 West 8th Street, N. Y. 





LUCILLE Apr. 24- May 8 


PARISH 


MELVIN 


BUCKNER 


creative galleries 
108 west Séth street, new york 


“The Bull Fight" 


LOPEZ-REY 


April 19-May | 


Ward Eggleston Galleries 
969 Madison Avenue (at 76th Street) 
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EXHIBITION + PAINTINGS 
HENRY 


KOERNER 


MIDTOWN 
17 EAST 57 ST., N.Y. C. 









thru May |! 
. GOERTZ 
GAMBINI 
, HABERGRITZ 
7 100 W. 56 St. 


e COEVAL GALLERY 


April 20 - May 2 


MACCABI 


paintings 
graphics 
PETER KOLEAN ART GALLERY + 42 W. 57 


LEV-LANDAU 


PAINTINGS April 19 - May 8 


ACA GALLERY 


63 EAST 57 STREET 
LATIN PAINTINGS 


"RICKI 


April 19-May 1 


CRESPI GALLERY 


205 E. 58 
| to 6 Weekdays 
| to 9 Thurs. & Sat. 


LEVINE 


DAVIS GALLERIES 
231 East 60 St. 
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Aprit 12-May 8 


FRENCH MODERNS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
The FIFTY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 
April 21 - May 5 
Schoneman Galleries @ 63 E. 57, N.Y. 





wien GHAIKEN 


To May 5 


TEMPORARY 
1 INC. 106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


FIFTH SUMMER 


i for 15 2 a painters 
Announcing the addition os an 800 i. 
ft. nting studio te is 
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ings under “Current News”, with a 
considered review in the following 
issue. So much space and discrimina- 
tion are used in connection with for- 
eign artists, with 19th century and 
earlier painters and sculptors, that 
my plea is for fair practice in con- 
nection with contemporary American 
art. Since it appears desirable to 
train young apprentices for the fu- 
ture, why not choose “first”? one-man 
shows for them? This would place 
the new artist and new writer on a 
par, and the fresh contemporary 
viewpoint could prove valuable. 

If our press is to make a real con- 
tribution toward art development in 
this country; if it is to pass serious 
critical judgment; if it is to analyze 
and direct trends for future genera- 
tions, it has a serious responsibility 
to face and I am sure it is equipped. 


(ART DIGEST received the above article 
by Edith Gregor Halpert, director of the 
Downtown Gallery, as a contribution to 
the symposium in the April 1 issue: Art 
Dealing in America. While Mrs. Halpert’s 
discussion is of interest, it was not rele- 
vant to the questions posed in the sym- 
posium and we print it here as a separate 
article. 

The deadlines of ART DIGEST do not 
require previews of work to be exhibited 
a month in advance. We prefer our review- 
ers to see work already hung, and we 
leave it to the discretion of the galleries 
whether their shows will be reviewed prior 
to the opening, during the show, or after 
it closes. Most galleries differ with Mrs. 
Halpert in that their preference is to have 
a review published before the opening of 
a show. As our readers know, ART DI- 
GEST does not. have any novices on its 
reviewing staff.) 


Letters continued from page 3 


cations for membership . .. new members 

are elected to the society every year, many 

of them undisputedly “young Artists.” 
The officers and council of the Society 
of American Graphic Artists: George 
Biddle, Antonio Frasconi, Bertram 
Goodman, Helen West Heller, Clare 
Leighton, Helen Miller, Andre Racz, 
Carl M. Schultheiss, Sybilla Mittell 
Weber, Lynd Ward, Harry Wickey. 


Who Should Pay? 

To the Editor: 

I am invited by Creative Galleries to send 
$52 and six pictures. This looks like good 
business but not for the artist. . . I do 
think some of the expense of exhibits 
should be shifted from the artist who is 
the least able to pay them. 

Could not the public bear some of the 
expense of “creative” art by paying five 
cents or a dime to look at the pictures. 
Instead of paying $52 to be shown, why 
shouldn’t the artist receive a small re- 
ward, say a couple of dollars towards fu- 
ture creation? Everybody gets some profit 
but only rarely does the artist sell a pic- 
ture. If these galleries had to publish 
their sales it might prove embarrassing. 

What do other artists think? 

H. Halit 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Following is a reprint of a form letter 
which was sent to H. Halit: 

Dear Artist: 

We are introducing a new format to our 
annual exhibition. We feel it is more com- 
prehensive and constructive to furthering 


[continued on page 36] 


ist, who was the guest of the evening 
last month at a discussion of “Abstract 


A Lost Tradition 


Sabro Hasegawa, Japanese abstract art- 


Art Around the World Today,” held at 
the Museum of Modern Art and spon- 
sored by the American Abstract Art- 
ists, brought with him from Japan a 
lamentation that the great abstract art 
styles, which flourished in the past in 
his country under the influence of the 
Zen Buddhist priests, no longer persist 
today with their former vigor. Modern 
Japan, he said, has lost the philosoph- 
ical background that supported that ab- 
stract art, and Hasegawa felt that it 
could not be revived through any na- 
tional recovery of the ancient spirit, 
for abstract art today is an interna- 
ional phenomenon from which the con- 
temporary Japanese artist must take 
his cue and inspiration. 

In the West, Hasegawa finds that 
there is a more acute awareness of the 
achievements of the old Japanese art 
styles than there is in Japan itself, and 
that in his travels here he is learning 
much about our abstract art that he will 
take back with him for the edification 
of his students and fellow artists. 

During the question period Josef Al- 
bers was asked whether he thought 
that the less ancient Bauhaus ideals 
should be introduced to the U. S. His 
reply was that “You can’t warm his- 
tory over.” 

Other participants in the forum were 
Aline Saarinen of the New York Times; 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; G. L. K. Morris and Franz 
Kline, artists. Harry Botkin was chair- 
man of the evening. 





“Winter Plant” 


Margaret Lowengrund: 


Special Print Show 


Prints by Margaret Lowengrund make up 
a special exhibition at the Smithsonian 
Institution’s U. S. National Museum on 
view until April 25. 


Sonia SADRON 
Bernard KASSOY 


April 26-May 8 


ACA GALLERY 
63 EAST 57 STREET 
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Showing a treasured oil paint- 
ing “in its best light” is no 
longer a matter of expensive 
lighting effects. Lumiframe, a 
dramatic new lighting device by 
Lightolier, combines technically 
correct incandescent lighting 
and a handsome picture frame 
in one simple unit. Lumiframe 
brings out all the delicate colors 
and subtleties of your paint- 
ings, exactly as the artists in- 
tended. 


see your 
painting 
in a new 


light. 


Available in four frame styles 
and standard sizes, Lumiframes 
may be individually custom 
fitted to a customer’s own treas- 
ured painting or to one of the 
original canvasses from the 
Lightolier collection by contem- 
porary French, American and 
Latin American artists. 


Lumiframes are available at 
the Lightolier showrooms 
through decorators, architects 
and selected dealers. Show- 
rooms at 11 East 36th Street, 
N. Y. C. and 1267 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 
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One of the Year’s 
Outstanding 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


THE BAROQUE TRIO 


John Wummer, flute 


Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 
Daniel Saidenberg, cello 


A chamber music concert 
sponsored by ART DIGEST 
and the “Paris in New York” 
festival, a benefit for the 
American Library in Paris, 
American Aid to France Stu- 
dent Center, Paris, and Re- 
lief Projects of the French- 
American Wives Committee. 


CARL FISCHER HALL 


165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
April 29 at 3:00 p.m. 


Write ART DIGEST, 116 East 59th 
Street, and enclose $3.00 for each 
ticket. 
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Futurism continued from page 10 


and the vitality of his forms; on the 
other hand, it also led to excess, to a 
naked worship of the new landscape 
of power (“the roaring motor-car is 
more beautiful than the Winged Vic- 
tory.”) and to a certain brutalizing 
of taste. He occasionally stream- 
lines himself into insensitivity and 
imposes his rather shrill sensation 
on us by brute force. The anxieties 
of his early work are never entirely 
suppressed. Violently braying color, 
an almost hysterical embrace of a 
reeling world of speed and motion— 
some will find in all this a prophecy 
of fascism. 

Among the other futurists there is 
a rich range of effects. Balla’s hand- 
some black diagrams of moving vehi- 
cles are at once the most uninhibited- 
ly abstract and the most program- 
matic paintings in the show. Severini 
is the most refined and scintillating of 
the futurists, with more than a touch 
of Parisian taste. Carra is the most 
reserved, with a certain added depth 
of mood. He shows a superb collage 
among other items, that nicely catches 
the spirit of futurism. It anticipates 
Kurt Schwitters by two years, but 
how striking the difference in mood 
between the dadaists’ militant disen- 
chantment and pacifism, and the fu- 
turists’ equally militant faith in 
strife and action! In Carra’s cen- 
trifugal design one phrase keeps re- 
appearing like the title on a spinning 
record, “Evviva L’Esercito” (Long 
Live the Army). And this collage of 
1914 is aptly enough called Manifes- 
tation for Intervention. 


Five Americans for Biennale 


The United States Pavillion at Ven- 
ice, recently purchased by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art with the Rocke- 
feller Brothers fund will house 27 
paintings and drawings by Willem 
deKooning and about 35 paintings 
and drawings by Ben Shahn, along 
with sculpture by Ibram Lassaw, 
David Smith and Gaston Lachaise 
at the 27th Biennale International 
art show opening in Italy on June 19. 

Selected by a museum staff com- 
mittee (Rene d’Harnoncourt, direc- 
tor; Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of 
museum collections; James Thrall 
Soby, trustee; Andrew C. Ritchie, di- 
rector of the museum’s department of 
painting and sculpture, and Porter 
McCray, director of the international 
exhibitions program), the retrospec- 
tive of deKooning is being organized 
by Ritchie who also has chosen the 
sculpture. Soby is selecting the work 
by Ben Shahn to be exhibited. 


An organization of the alumni of sculptor 
Ossip Zadkine is being formed. All those 
interested who wish further details should 
write to: Secretary, L’Association des 
Sculpteurs des Ateliers Zadkine, Cafe Le 
Dome, 108, Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris 
14e, France. 


Just Arrived from Sweden 


Here's a Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 


at your lecal dealer er order from 


i. 
TY-qg\ ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc 
BROWN J 29 W. 46th St. New York 36, N.Y 


AMERICA’S LARGEST ART SUPPLY CENTER 


copy. Send your name, address, & 
and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


€. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 
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(ART DIGEST reprints a section of S. 
Lane Faison’s evaluation of the newly 
opened medieval galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art from the March 13 
number of THE NATION. Time did not 
permit a review of these galleries by John 
McAndrew in his article (ART DIGEST, 
March 1) on the Metropolitan’s new in- 
stallations.) 


“What used to be the Hall of Armor, at the 
rear of the ground floor, is now the setting 
of one of the finest collections of medieval 
ectlpture in existence, and among the few 
that can be said to be finer, the display at 
the Cloisters should probably be included. 
Taken together, the two collections chal- 
lenge the Louvre, no less, in the field of 
French Romanesque and Gothic sculpture, 
and considerably surpass it in work from 
other parts of medieval Europe. That such 
statements can be made is a tribute to the 
taste of donors whose names are suffi- 
ciently acknowledged on the museum 
labels to require no further listing here. 
Less well understood are the years of ex- 
pert and energetic work put in by the 
curators of the Department of Medieval 
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Metropolitan Museum's Medieval Galleries 





Art of the Metropolitan, especially the late 
Joseph Breck and his very able successor, 
James J. Rorimer. If there is any truth in 
Malraux’s challenging remark, made in 
New York some weeks ago, that the mu- 
seums are the cathedrals of America, then 
the curators—the people who do the work 
that precedes the decision to buy, who are 
in the final analysis responsible for the 
quality of what is exhibited, who fre- 
quently steer donors into daring and un- 
popular fields of interest—the curators 
are, so to speak, the Abbot Sugers of our 
modern edifices. Arresting as Malraux’s 
idea of the museum without walls may be, 
the true value of such a museum implies 
a wide experience with original works of 
art—in short, a museum with very sub- 
stantial walls indeed. Part of the value of 
“The Voices of Silence,” it seems to me, 
lies in its impulsion to inspect examples 
in all their uniqueness, and thereby to 
supply the context for the sensationally 
enlarged photographic detail. To put it 
in the words of Professor John McAndrew 
of Wellesley College, the Musee Imagin- 
aire, Malraux’s own title for Museum 
Without Walls, implies the Unimaginary 
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trademark of quality 


@ permanent 
oil colors 


pe Ne. bs 


@ water colors 
poster colors 
retouch colors 
pastels 
color sets 
















TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, N. J. 


Main Laboratories: 
Brussels e@ Jacarta, Indonesia 
Olten, Switzerland e Paris 


Apeldoorn, Holland 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 


Fa Hine 1% 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 21 - AUG. 13 


YNEZ JOHNSTON 
WOELFFER 


Write: Registrar, 30 W. Dale 
Colorado Springs, . 
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e SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
NEW YORK 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing, Composition, Etching and Ceramics with Tschacbasov 
Beginners or Advanced Students 
June 15th through August. Reservations by Week or for Season 
one of America’s most famous art colonies 


e WOODSTOCK e« 


eet as eee taeda) 


Limited enrollment. Write today for complete 


information. TSCHACBASOV, Woodstock, N. Y. 


BUFFALO STATE ART CAMP 


August 8-20. Painting, Sculpture, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Lodge, Dorms. Rustic Setting. 
Enrollment 40. Total Cost: $75 Undergradu- 
ate or Non-Credit; $80 Graduate or Out-of- 
State Booklet Write: 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, BUFFALO 22, N.Y. 






ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Individual instruction by professional ar- 
tists. B.F.A. degree and certificates. Com- 
merical art: Advertising, Fashion Design 
and Illustration, Interior Design. Painting 
and Illustration. 30th year. Limited en- 
roliment. Veteran approved. 


Catalog. ANNE F. ABBOTT, Dir. 
Box S, 2013 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Museum, including all its modern appa. 
ratus. 

The newly installed medieval galleries 
provide a sweep of some of man’s most 
precious work from the fall of Rome to 
the fall of Constantinople. To the degree 
that art derives from other art rather than 
directly from nature, here is a kind of 
dictionary for the artist. Delacroix called 
nature such a dictionary, and we may ex- 
tend the idea to the collection great in 
quality as well as quantity. On the whole, 
the Romanesque and _ pre-Romanesque 
forms appear to have greater cogency to- 
day than Gothic forms, but prediction is 
worthless when even a bad cut in a jour- 
nal after a portrait by El Greco can help 
Cezanne deflect his art into radically new 
directions. 

As far as the actual installation goes, 
one can laud the clarity of presentation, 
the discreet but not blinding light, the 
subtle backgrounds of low-keyed color 
that never compete with the intrinsic qual- 
ity of the work itself. The tapestry hall 
that precedes the great hall of sculpture 
provides its own orchestration of color, 
pattern, and texture. Off it a new treasure 
room shows the rare ivories, enamels, and 
goldsmith work. Here a more daring 
scheme might have been ventured. The 
two great cathedral treasuries of the 
world are, I suppose, those of Cologne and 
Aachen; not the least of their impact de- 
pends on a ground of deep red and royal 
purple velvet, respectively. The scale at 
the Metropolitan is of course much great- 
er, but the sense of sumptuousness which 
these arts were intended to communicate 
has not been completely captured. We 
should beware lest the Unimaginary Mu- 
seum become too antiseptic.” 


Flemish and Dutch Masters 

An exhibition of drawings and water 
colors by Flemish and Dutch masters from 
the De Grez Collection will be on view 
during April at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. Arranged by the 
American Federation of Arts, the exhi- 
bition is on loan from the Royal Museums 
of Belgium, and is concerned with the 
16th and 17th centuries. 






CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 





summer 
sessions 


June 7 to June 18 
June 21 to July 30 


Aug. 2 to Sept. 3 or 10 
mmc 


Ruth Reeves 
Kenneth Bates 
Kae Dorn Cass 
Peter Dubaniewicz 
Joseph Jankowski 
Joseph McCullough 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS: 
Cleveland Institute of Art 
Juniper Drive and Magnolia Drive 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 





William McVey 
Charles Mosgo 
Paul Riba 


John Teyral 






Paul Travis 
Frank Wilcox 








UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL at 


TARPON SPRINGS 


@ JUNE 14-JULY 17 


for detailed information write 
Stuert Purser, Department of Art 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fle. 


Art Digest 











Paris's Younger Artists continued from page 15 


died unexpectedly at 32 in 1951, as 
one of the most significant reactions 
of a young artist to the new condi- 
tions. His work, together with his 
life, set forth an exceptional ex- 
ample of the premature appearance 
of a new expression at the price of 
heart-rending contradictions. In the 
course of a brief career of only 10 
years Chapoval had attempted a syn- 
thesis of the absolutes of painting. 
But he had steadfastly refused the 
rational solutions which had already 
been tried out and which presented 
themselves to him one after another. 
Towards the end of his life his will 
to construct was more and more near 
the breaking point under the impul- 
sion of an instinctive lyricism and a 
dynamism that grew out of a very 
subjective sense of the cosmos. 
More hedonistic, the painting of 
Degottex has also been one of the 
first manifestations of the new state 
of freedom. Attempting a fusion of 
“poetic experience” with the mate- 
riality of pictorial fact, this young 
painter wanted to preserve the pur- 
ity of sensation at the point of the 
most extreme simplification of form. 
Among those painters more and 
more numerous, like de Stael and 


State University 
Summer — 1954 


More than 500 graduate 
and undergraduate cours- 


The 
Pennsylvania 


Chapoval, for whom painting is fun- 
damentally an animated substance in 
which organic life or the rhythmical 
motions of forms like those found 
in one or another kingdom of nature 
is concretized, I must limit myself to 
giving the names of Carrey—also 
prematurely dead last year—of La- 
poujade, Carrade, Wendt, Greta 
Sauer, Nejad, Selim Turan, Nallard, 
Moser, Doucet, Oscar Gauthier. . . 
There are others who foresee a pos- 
sible overstepping of neo-plastic 
esthetics and who give themselves 
up to problems of space and rhyth- 
mic cadences—even if they have to 
accept the restraint of starting 
afresh—and the aridity of stark- 
ness. They are especially Damian, 
Enard, Maussion, Ionesco, Bitran, 
Koskas, Bidoilleau, who have been 
joined by a group of young South 
Americans, mostly Venezuelans, who 
have come to submit themselves to 
the test of Paris. In another direc- 
tion, painters like Koenig and Ber- 
tini give proof that the young gen- 
eration are re-examining problems 
in their own good time and on their 
own particular terms. 

Another position in every way 
unique is that of Callyannis. A na- 


ALIZARIN 


GOLDEN 


es included in total pro- 

! gram. One to 12 weeks of 
summer study and recreation in 
the cool, mountain environment 


of Penn State. 


Instructional fees and living ex- 


penses moderate. 


Oil painting courses under Hob- 
son Pittman. Other specialized 
courses in water-color painting, 
art appreciation, teaching of art, 
mural painting, art supervision, 


crafts, and home art. 


for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100-B Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania 


State College 


April 15, 1954 


CRIMSON 


tural ability to humanize abstract 
form led him first to dispose arche- 
typal forms in broad compositions. 
But now he is attempting to go be- 
yond this formula. Van Haardt is 
also preoccupied with the destruction 
of form and the liberation of color 
and makes the figure-colore the 
equivalent of the musical figure- 
sonore and the basis of a new pic- 
torial expression. 

Whether any of them actually con- 
sider, as stated in their pronounce- 
ments, that painting begins with the 
act and not the idea, that “nothing 
in it is separable,” that it is “a way 
of accepting life,” “an organic con- 
tact of man with the world,” “the 
true transfer of the psychic into the 
matter” is a question. We can per- 
ceive, in all these pronouncements 
and their divergences, the essential 
of the new situation. And conse- 
quently we can also think that the 
artist now is finding again the basic 
reality of the relationship of man 
and the world—if we are willing to 
admit that there ever was a period 
of art which did not need to know 
and which did not communicate this 
reality. 


Finest 


OIL COLOR 


... GOLDEN 


A warm-toned alizarin 

that tints with white 

to a rich golden-red. 
For glazing and tinting of 
flesh tones. Fully transparent 
and fully permanent. 


“The ALIZARIN yore'ue always wanted 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 









































































































































































































































































ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N.Y. and New York City 


June 2-August 28 


Instructors In Woodstock 
Arnold Blanch Edward Milliman 
Sigmund Menkes Frank J. Reilly 
John Taylor 


Special Features in Woodstock: 


Sat. classes for children and adults 


Thurs. evening sketch class 
Instructors in New York 
Will Barnet Bernard Klonis 
Dagmar Freuchen Reginald Marsh 
Morris Kantor Frank J. Reilly 
Harry Sternberg 
drawing/painting 
illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration 


Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klenis, Director 
215 W. 57th St.. N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 




































Painting 
Sculpture 
Architecture 
Design 
Ceramics 
. Weaving 
 % Metalsmithing 


Summer Session, June 21 
Ample studios, many individual. Dormitories. 
Outdoor swimming pool. Moderate fees. De- 
grees offered: B.F.A., M.F.A. and M. Arch. 
Fall session, Sept. 13. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
111 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1954 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 
RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
GALLERY AND 


NORTON scrcov ora 


WEST PALM BEACH, 


































Classes for adults & ee 
for advanced students & beginners. 


Prospectus on request 


BERRESFORD ART SCHOOL 


Modern Painting 
JUNE-JULY 


write 
Menemsha, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 


CHARLES CAGLE 


Summer Painting Class 


Arlington, Vermont 
17th Season June e. Avs. 29 


Write: Charles Cagle, Carnegie H 
Studio 1007, N. Y. 19 ie “1-6-8857 














Letters continued from page 32 


the careers of submitting artists. Follow- 

ing is an outline of the plan. 

1. Artists submit 6 works to exhibition for 
jurying and selection. 

2. Those selected are placed in 3 gallery 
group shows (2) works each during a 
period of 6 months. Art critics for these 
shows will be asked personal recom- 
mendations for painter and sculptor 
one-man shows. A final jury will select 
winners of these shows. 

3. The sum of $50 is paid by artists 
toward expenses of 3 group shows. Ads: 
Art News, Art Digest, catalogues, pub- 
licity photographs of 6 works exhibited 
(1 copy each to artist), postage, mail- 
ing. 

4. 3 sculptors and 3 painters (oil, water- 
color, graphics, etc.) will be selected 
from these group shows for painter and 
sculptor one-man shows. These shows 
will be given by the gallery at no ex- 
pense to the artist. 

Rejected work is not eligible for this plan 

and there is no expense involved. 

There will be a $2 fee for handling all 

WOT. » «+ 

CREATIVE GALLERIES 

[N.B. For a fuller discussion relating to 

these matters see the symposium on “Art 

Dealing in the U. S.” page 8, ART DIGEST, 

Apr. 1.] 


Dealer Gold Stars 
To the Editor: 


It was very nice of B. H. Friedman to give 
Betty Parsons and me a gold star for 
Good Behavior and I, for one, tender him 
many thanks. I do think, however, there 
are several other dealers who should get 
gold stars, too. It isn’t quite fair of Mr. 
Friedman to make so many dealers look 
like Profiteering Ogres. . . . As for the 
dealers who carry and sell truck loads of 
bad art—they can’t be held responsible 
for the bad taste of the general public. 
I even think the general public has a 
right to its bad taste. 

John Myers 

Director, Tibor De Nagy Gallery 
New York, N. Y. 


Disclaimer 
To the Editor: 
Having just glanced through the files of 
The Argonaut I find, to my surprise, that 
the excerpts printed in your (symposium) 
March 1, did actually appear in the Jan- 
uary 29th issue of The Argonaut; but— 
although factual and sound—it was not 
only NOT written by me, but its appear- 
ance in the DIGEST was the first time I 
had ever seen it. ...I usually spend only 
a brief 40 minutes or so a week at the 
office of The Argonaut. I must confess 
that with so much material to keep up 
on and writing, I often miss reading the 
paper. .. 

John Garth 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Praiseworthy Progress 
To the Editor: 
I receive your most interesting periodical 
from our educational and cultural organ- 
ization ... and appreciated it as one of 
the best periodicals on art in the world 
. its progress is praiseworthy ... 
Sri Sadananda Banerjee 
Bhadrakail Hooghly, India 


Correction 

The Limoges CRUCIFIX illustrated in the 
March 15 number of ART DIGEST in 
connection with the exhibition, “Paul 
Gauguin: His Place in the Meeting of 
East and West,” at the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Houston, was wrongly ascribed 
to that museum’s collection. It was lent 
to the exhibition by the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis.—ED. 





Summer 
Session 


July 6-Aug. 14 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Fine Arts, Crafts, 
and General Education. 
Day and Evening Schools. 
Write for Schedule of 
Courses. 


Room 203A 
5212 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
WORK. 


ADELPHI 
COLLEGE SHOPS 


— cdnetee Wan = Aso gag — _— 

b= duly rawing ° Painting 
July 7 - Aug. 13 Figure * Landscape 

W. P. JENNERJAHN 
Sculpture * Ceramics 
ROBERT CRONBACH 
Graphics 

MILTON GOLDSTEIN 
Interiors * Antiques 
Tours °* Museums 
case = eaeaes MARIAN BLODGETT 
-- Museums -- | Design Crafts Studio 


oo ELISABETH WILLSEY 


Write: Art Workshops — Albert S. Kelley, Chm. 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 


Graduate, Under- 
graduate credit-- 
History--Media-- 
Teacher Educa- 
tion -- Special 
Students -- Be- 
ginners and Ad- 
vanced -- 2 to 6 
Credits -- Liv- 
ing Accommoda- 


tions -- Cafe- 


teria -- Swim- 


Study with leading artists at 
OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


» the ocean at Ogunquit, ne 
1. Approved © June 28-Sept. 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landscape - graphics 
rtrait 


VISITING PAINTER: 
RICHARD LAHEY 


Cotetogee 8 

510 S. WOODLAWN AVE., 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 

Until June 4 — Then Ogunquit, Maine 






JERRI RICCI 
ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


Landscape 
Water Color—Oil 
July — August 

Rockport, Massachusetts 








SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF aS 


SE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
FACULTY: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, 
Willard Cummings, Xavier Gonzalez, Charles 
Rudy, and Anne Poor. 

VISITING ARTISTS: Jacob Lawrence, David 
Smith, Vaclav Vytlacil, Ben Shahn, Jack Levine, 
and Robert Laurent. 


Ist. G.I. A 
Starts July Ist. een 


val. Soopeet Bookiet D. 
SKOWH 


JOHN HERRON 
ART SCHOOL 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
© DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 


B.F.A. degree in Painting, 

ture, Illustration, Advertising Ar 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC, Students may live in super 
vised residences and enjoy many 
ae activities. 


‘or information 
Kenneth A A. Hudson, Director, Ro Room 28 


Art Digest 
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wo weeks station wagon 
trips thro h Conn., Mass., 
New H and Maine, 
stopping ne cabins. No transportation charge. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and class criti- 
cism every day Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institute. Write for brochure. 


E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts, N. Y. 
Saturday or Sunday Trips until July 6. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercia! 
Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the 
School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


r-round courses in arts and 
crafts ; Field Trips: Room, 


Board from $2 daily. 
RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer 1953-54 
For an illustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 


ah, Dickinson, Box D, Instituto Allende, 
nm Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


KANSAS CITY 


ART Poaleesionst school. College 

evel. Artist - instructors. 

INSTITUTE Degrees in 10 fields. Es- 
tate campus. Dormitories. 
Scholarships. City advan- 
tages. 68th year. Student 
activities. Veteran & state 
approved. Placement serv- 
ice. 4415-W Warwick 
Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 










22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
June 21 - September 11th, 1954 
Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), Art, 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing and Technique, Oral French, Weaving 
and Design, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photog- 
raphy, Radio Acting and Production. 
Apply: Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 





/ 
sxe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
Q’ Hi A WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Apr. 5-Mav 18 
Corpus Cuaist1, Tex.—May 29-June 12 
Catrrornra—June 20-Aug. 30 
Reno, Nevapa—Sept. 5-17 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
ashington 6, D. C. 







MIDDLEBURY 


VERMONT 
summer 


ART 


workshop 
Sonia Sadron, Director 
July — August — September 
INDOOR — OUTDOOR CLASSES 
OIL — WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 
For Information write Sadron, 939 8th Ave., N.Y. 


After June {5th Sadron Art Workshop 
Middlebury, Vt. or phone Middlebury 565 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
Syracuse University Credits * Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra * Amateurs Invited 
July and August ° For Catalog Write 


Mrs. R. M. SKINNER, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


April 15, 1954 













Where to Show 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


OUTDOOR EXHIBIT OF BERKSHIRE SCULPTORS. 
Aug. |-10. Open to sculptors living in the Berkshires. 
Entry fee $3. Jury. Entry blanks before June 30. 
Entries due July 15. Write Sculpture Workshop Ex- 
hibit, Cliffwood St., Lenox, Mass. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


13th ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Sept. 12-Oct. 10. Open to artists living in 
Louisiana. Media: painting, graphics, sculpture, 
ceramics, Entry fee, none. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Sept. |. Write to Jay R. Broussard, 
Director Louisiana Art Commission, Old State Capi- 
tol, Baton Rogue, Louisiana. 


Sacramento, California 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ARTS 7TH ANNUAL 
GRAPHIC AND DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBIT. July 
1-30. Open to artists of the Central Valleys and 
Mother Lode. Media: prints, drawings, weaving, 
pottery, small sculpture, metal work. No entry fee. 
Jury, Awards. Entry blanks and entries due June 
17-18. Write Alicia Hook, California State Library, 
Sacramento 9, Calif. 


Detroit, Michigan 

8TH ANNUAL MICHIGAN WATER COLOR EXHI- 
BITION. May 3l-June 12. Open to native and resi- 
dent artists of Michigan. Jury. Write Elizabeth 
Bates, 1421 Delaware Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


6TH ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EXHIBITION. 
Through June. Open to residents or former resi- 
dents of Kansas. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Eugene Larkin, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Rochester, New York 


1954 ROCHESTER-FINGER LAKES EXHIBITION. 
May 7-June 6. Open to artists and craftsmen of 
Rochester and 19 west central counties. Media: oil, 
water color, sculpture, pottery, prints, drawings and 
crafts. Jury. Prizes. Enty blanks due Apr. 18. Entries 
due Apr. 24. Write Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


5TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND EXHIBITION OF 
THE SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS, INC. June 
6-July 4. Open to artists born or resident in New 
England. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, 
sculpture. Entry fee $3. Entries due May 15, 16, 17, 
1:00-6:00 P.M. Jury. Prizes. Write The Silvermine 


+ Guild of Artists, Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


New York, New York 


CREATIVE GALLERIES 5TH ANNUAL. All media. 
Entry fee. Jury. Awards: six one-man shows. Write 
oe Galleries, 108 W. 56th St., New York 19, 


Cloudcroft, New Mexico 


SOUTHWEST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 9-July 
24. Medium: oil. Entry fee $3. Entry blanks due 
June |. Entries due June 7. Write LaVora Norman, 
director, Cloudcroft Art Colony, Cloudcroft, N. M. 


Newport, Rhode Island 


43RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEWPORT. July 1-25. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, cowie. print, small sculpture. 
Entry fee $2. Jury. Entry blanks due June |. En- 
tries due June Il. Write 43rd Annual Exhibition 
Committee, Art Association of Newport, 76 Belle- 
vue Ave., Newport, R. | 


New York, New York 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY'S 21ST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. May 4-15. Media: small reliefs, medals 
or plaques, mounted on wood or other suitable 
material, with hanging provision. Jury. Prizes. En- 
tries due April 29, 10 A.M.-5 P.M. Write National 
Sculpture Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 


MAY EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS. CITY 
CENTER GALLERY. May 5-30. Media: oil. Entries due 
Aor. 21-23, 9:30 A.M. to 7 P.M. Jury. Write New 
York City Center Gallery, 131 West 55 St., N. Y. C. 


Summit, New Jersey 


EASTERN CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW. June 2-6. 
$250 cash award for best brush technique exhibited 
in decorating a ceramic piece. Amateurs only. Write 
Contest Committee, Ceramic Leagues, Box 487, 
Summit, N. J. 


Scholarships 


THE STACEY SCHOLARSHIP FOR ART EDUCA- 
TION. Open to young artists and advanced students, 
18-35. Applications and photographs of work not 
later than Aug. |. Write The John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey scholarship fund, Los Angeles County Art 
= 2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 


CARTOONISTS AND_ ILLUSTRATORS SCHOOL. 
Four scholarships: $2700, $7075, $5850, $3600, in the 
fields of cartooning, advertising illustration, tech- 
nical illustration, magazine and editorial illustra- 
tion. The first three for high school seniors; the 
fourth for C&l students in we standing. Write 
Cartoonists and Illustrators School, 245 E. 23 St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 





NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12th Street, N. Y. 11 


| Summer Term 
JUNE 1-AUGUST 5 


ART 


Drawing, Oil Painting: for 
beginners and advanced 
students(evenings) .EGAS 


Fine Arts 


Life Class (evenings) 
EGAS 


Special course in painting 
and drawing for amateurs 
as well as advanced stu- 
dents (mornings) . EGAS 


Sculpture, Modeling in 
Clay (evenings) LIPTON 


Color and Black and 

| White Woodcuts: Process 

and technique (evenings) 
... FRASCONI 


Introduction to the 
understanding of works 
of Art (evenings) 

... HANNA DEINHARD 


The Art of Picasso (evgs.) 
... HANNA DEINHARD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Address: The Registrar 
New School, 66 W. 12 St., N.Y. 11 


Lectures 





OR. 5-2700 





Castle Hill 
pt Conter 


IN BEAUTIFUL HILL AND BEACH COUNTRY 


Daily instruction and critiques in painting and 
sketching. Field trips, lectures. Distinguished 
guest-artists. Exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture. Accommodations at modest cost. 





WRITE TO 


ul Castle Hill Foundation 


~ August Box 228, IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
MOTHERWELL 


G RICHARD E. WAGNER. Art Director 


WOELFFER DESIGN 
DRAWING 

JOHNSTON GRAPHICS 
SUMMER PAINTING 


WRITE: REGISTRAR, 30 WEST DALE 


THE | NSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine, Advertising Arts, 





Teacher Training, De- 
grees, Accredited. Begins 
June 28, 1954. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 127 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To Apr. 24: Harnett and His 
School. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute To May 3: 
Vasilieff. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Univ. Museum To May 2: J. Albers. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum Apr.: Student Ann'l; Apr. 25- 
May 23: Latin Amer. Prts. 

BALTIMORE, MD 

Museum To May 5: May Coll.; To May 
2: Prts.; To May 9: Md. Artists. 
Ann'l. 

Walters Gallery To May 
Vase Ptrs.; Japanese Arts. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Frank Perils Apr.: C. Heerman. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To May |: Art Assoc. Ann'l. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Acad. To May 2: T. Lu- 
derowski. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Apr. 2l-May 8: H. Hensel. 

Childs Prints, Ptgs. 

Doll & Richards To Apr. 24: W. M. 
ne Apr. 26- a 8: S. Homsey. 

Institute To ogy A ! Bloom. 

Mirski To May |: L. Baskin. 

Museum To Apr. 28: True or False. 

Shore Studio To May |: Group. 

C. E. Smith Co. Apr.: Goriansky. 

Vose Apr. 19-May 8: Impressionists & 
Post Impressionists. 

BUFFALO, N. Y 

Museum, Science To Apr. 25: E. Porter. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Hunter Gallery From Apr. II: Japa- 
nese Prts.: Apr. 22-May 3: Corcoran 
Biennial. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To May !: Members. 

Chi. Galleries Assn. Apr.: C. Vickery, 
G. Ruffolo. 

414 Apr.: Folkweaving. 

Hohenberg Apr.: M. Z. Greene; Cont. 


tgs. 
Holmes’ Apr.: D. Landis. 
Institute To Apr. 26: B. Shahn. 
Lawson Apr.: K. Nack; V. Davidson. 
Main St. To May 15: School of Rome. 
Mandel Apr.: The Seven. 
Nelson To May 12: R. Bennett. 
Newman Brown To Apr. 30: F. Palla- 
vicini. 
Oehischlaeger Apr.: Jon Corbino. 
Rafilson Apr.: Cont. Amer. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO a 
Alms Bidg. Univ. Apr. 24-29: Ceramic 
Cont. Color Lithog. 


Guild. 

Museum Apr.: 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

sg oh ae Center Apr.: 

+ Sarasota Artists. 

CLEVE AND OHIO 

Art Colony te rae 24: S. Bookatz. 

Museum To May 2: Cal. Wcol. Soc. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Museum Apr. 29: Kress Cojl.; To May 
2: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

DALLAS, TEX. , , 

Museum To May 2: H. Rubinstein 
Young Italians: To Apr. 18: Tex. 
Weol. Soc. 

DAVENPORT, 1OWA 

Gallery To Apr. 25 H. Caldwell. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute To Apr. 24: Cleveland Builds. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum Apr.: 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Garelick’s To Apr. 24: A. Hoffman. 

Institute Apr. 20-May 16: Friends of 
Modern Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To May 2: Amer. Pta. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Museum To May 9: Crafts Ann'l. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum Apr.: Art 
Ann‘! 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum to Apr. 25: "Take Care;" 
To May 2: J. G. McManus. 

HOUSTON, TEX. ; 

Museum To Apr. 25: Gauguin; Apr. 
18-May 23: Cont. Ital. Prts. 

Cont. Arts To May 23: European Ptg. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center From Apr. 25: Good De- 


sign. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Association To Apr. 2I: 
You Should Know." 

Cowie Apr.: 18 Cont. Germans. 

Esther's From Apr. 18: Group. 

Hatfield To May 10: R. Rubin. 

Museum To Apr. 26: Graphics; To 
May 17: Chinese Gold & Silver. 

Univ. To Apr. 26: Sheeler. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To May 9: Art Center 
Ann'l: To May 2: 3 Renaissance 
Architects. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Institute To Apr. 22: Ptg. Sculp. Ann'l. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Apr.: Symphony Project: Apr. 
2\-June 13: Ancient Arts of the 
Andes. 

Univ. To Apr. 


38 


Amer. Indian; 


16: Athens 


Daily Living 


"Everyday Wonders.’ 


Colony 


“Artists 


23: Open Metal Sculp. 


Walker Center To May 2: M. Russell; 
To May 9: Leonid, "Tehelitchew; Apr. 
19-May 18: J. Arp 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Library To Apr. 24: Artmakers. 

Museum From Apr. Ii: R. W. de 
Forest Coll. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Charles IV To May II: 
wdeuts. 

NEW — N. Y. 

Museum 

Brooklyn. (Eastern Pkway) To May |6: 
Design in Scandinavia. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To June 
11: Cont. Enamels. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Apr. 24: 
Younger European Ptrs; From Apr. 
27:Younger Amer. Ptrs. 

Jewish (Sth at 92) To May 3: 
Land of Liberty." 

eooeas Ean at 82) To Apr. 25: 
Easter Egg Tree; To May 24: Sargent, 
Whistler and Mary Cassatt. 

Modern (I1 W. 53) To May 2: Street 
Scene; To June 6: Vuillard. 

Nat'l Academy (5th at 89) To Apr. 25: 
129th Ann'l. 

Natural ary (Cent. Pk. W. at 79) 
To Apr. Sculptors Guild. 

We We potanicel Garden Museum 
(Bronx HL, To May 2: rem Artists’ 
Guild, S$. Magno, wco 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. > 103) To Apr. 
25: Oscar Ember Memorial; Cosmo- 
politan Artists. 


K. Zerbe, 


"Sweet 


Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Apr. 24: 
Easterama; Apr. 19-May 8: J. Hirsch. 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57) Apr. 19-May 8: 
Lev-Landa 

Alan = E 6) Apr. 20-May 15: Wm. 


Kin 

Alphabet (216 E. 45) Apr.: F. Bartuska. 

Argent (67 E. 59) To Apr. ae: 2. & 
Sardear: Apr. 26-May 15: E. Elser. 

Art Directors Club (115 E. 40) Apr. 19- 
30: E. marten. 

Artisans (32 W 58) To Apr. 20: G. 
Hondius. 

Artists’ (851 Lex. at 64) To Apr. 29: 
E. Woelffer. 

A.S.L. (215 W. 57) To June |: Student 
Concours. =e 
Atran Center (25 E. 78) Apr.: |. Lich- 

tenstein. 
Audubon House (1130 5th) To May 13: 
P. J. Redoute, wcols, prts. 
19-May 8: 


Babcock (38 E. 57) Apr. 
G. Ratkai. 

Sapien, Little {Lex. & 63) Apr.: M. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58th & 6th) Apr.: C. 


M. Franklin. 
onary (664 Mad. at 61) To May 3: 


Gro 

Borgenicht (61 E. 57) Apr. 19-May 8: 
Yektai: Rosanjin. 

Cadby-Birch (21 E. 63) Apr. 19-May 22: 

aurencin. ce 

Caravan (132 E. 65) To Apr. 27: “'For- 
ward Spirit of the Age.” 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Apr.: 
Art. 

Corsets > E. 57) Apr. 20-May 8: 
Vv. D. 

Chapitien “148 E. 57) Apr. L. Bon- 
homme. 

City Center (131 W. 55) To May 2: 
Oils (Selected by Albers, Avery, 
Brooks). 

M. Clapp Gallery (170 E. 75) Apr.: 
L. Nevelson, sculp 

Coeval (100 W. 56) To May |: Gam- 
bini, Goertz, Habergritz. 

Cote Arts (106 E. 57) To 
May 5: W. Chaiken. 

Cooper (313 W. 53) From Apr. 27: 
Graphics. 

Coronet (106 E. 60) Apr.: Mod. Fr. 

Creative (108 Ww. 56) To Apr. 20; J. 
—— Apr. 24-May 8: Parish, Buck- 


Crespi {205 £. 58) Apr. 19-May I: 
Rick 

Davis ‘(231 E. 60) To May 8: D. Le- 
vine. 


Downtown (32 E. 51) To May I: De- 
muth, Dove. 
E. 57) To May I: A. 


Durlacher (i! 
Reynolds. 

Duveen (18 E. 79) Apr.: Old Masters. 

Egan (46 E. 57) To May 8: F. Kline. 

Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) Apr. 19- 
May |: Lopez-Ray. 

Eighth St. (33 W. 8) To Apr. 19: 

Leo Barlow: Apr. 26-May 9; C. L. 

Wolfe Art Club. 

Feig! (601 Mad.) Apr. 20-May 5: Yo- 


Peruvian 


ram. 
Ferargil {19 E 55) Contact F. N. Price. 


Fine Arts Assoc. (41 E. 57) Apr.: New 
Acquisitions. 

Fried (6 E. 65) To Apr. 24: H. Richter; 
May: Piero Dorazio. 

Friedman (20 E. 49) Apr.: V. Trotta. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W. 57) Fr. Ptas. 

Gallery East (7 Ave. A) Apr.: S. Edel- 
son. 

Gallery 47A (47 Ave. A) To Apr. 25: 
Albertson; Houchins. 


Galerie Moderne Lng W. 53) Apr.: C. 
Hilaire; G. Day 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W. 57) To 
Apr. 23: Per Krohg 

Galeria Sudpepesioans. 1866 Lex.) Apr.: 
Pan American Group 

Ganso (125 E. 57) foe. 19-May 19: 
Spring Annual. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) Apr. 
20-May |: E. Oppenheim; L. Bruck- 
man; Apr. 26-May_ 1: ‘ 

Apr. 27-May 8: B. Bradbury 

Grand Central Moderns (120° E. 57) 
Apr. 17-May 7: B. Browne. 

Hacker (24 W. 58) To May |: S. Kaner. 

ee (51 E. 57) Amer. & Europ. 


Ptg 

Hone (70 E. 12) Apr. 19-May !: A. 
Singer. 

Hartert (22 E. 58) Fr. & Amer. 

er (63 E. 57) Apr. 20-May 8: Y. 


ain, 
ieee (18 E. 69) To Apr. 24: R. David- 


Hirshi & Adler (270 Park at 47) Henri. 

sets Art Center (100 W. 57) 
Apr. 25: Israeli Artists. 

Jackson (22 E. 66) To Apr. 24: A. 
o, H. Trokes; Apr. 27-May |5: 


tas W. 52) To May 23; B. 
Janis is E. 57) To May I: 


Karli: (3s E. 60) Amer. Ptas. 

Karnig (19!/. E. 62) To May Ts Cont. Fr. 

Kaufmann iLex. at 92) Apr. 17-May 
13: Invit'l Jewish Theme; M. Som- 
merburg 

Kennedy 785 5th at 59) Apr.: 
vides, color ? 

Knoedier (14 E. 57) Apr.: American 
Panorama. 

Kolean (42 W. 57) Apr. 20-May 2: 
Maccabi. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) To Apr. 24: 
A. Gottlieb; Apr. 26-May 15: P. 


Soulages. 
at 69) Apr. 20- 


Merman” (835 Mad. 
May 8: Regulars. 

Kottler (108 ¢ ) To Apr. 24: Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E. 57) Apr. 19-May 8: 
L. Bouche. 

Lilliput (231'/. Eliz.) Sun. & Wed. 3-7: 
Part Il: Spring Quarterly. 

Little Studio (680 Mad.) To May I: 

roup. 

Loft (302 E. 45) Apr.: New Painters. 

Lucas (3 E. 28) Prints, Maps. 

Matisse (41 E. 57) To ew 8: Aspects 
of Significant Form. 

Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Apr. 24: 

Lieber; L. Johnson; Apr. 25- 


May I5: P. Blake. 
— East House (47 E. 67) Apr.: 


Selim 
Midtoon (17 E. 57) To May |: H. 
Koerner. 
Milch (55 E. 57) To Apr. 25: Whorf. 
Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) May 
2-May 3!: Open Oil Show. 
New Art Circle (41 E. 57) Group. 
New (60! Mad. at 57) May 4-22: S. 
Moy. 
Newhouse (15 E. 57) 18th C. Fr. & Eng. 
Newman * Lex. at 30) Early Amer. 
Newton (I! E. 57) Old Masters. 
NY Circ. Lib. . Ptgs. (640 Mad. at 
60) Fr. & Ame 
NY Pub. Lib. (Hudson Pk.; 10 7th 
Ave. S.) Apr.: J. Bryans. 
Niveau (962 Wad, ‘at 76) Fr. Ptgs. 
Parsons (15 E. 57) Apr. 20-May 8: 
M. Taylor. 
. 57) To Apr. 24: J. 


Pen & Brush. (16 E. 10) To Apr. 21: 
Crafts; Apr. 22—May 5: 3 Artists. 
Perdaima 110 E. 57) Apr.: Invited 


Gro 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To Apr. 24: 
J. Rosati, sculp.; Apr. 26-May 22: 
T. Nivola. 

Perls (32 E. 58) Mod. Fr. Ptas. 

Portraits (136 E. 57) Apr. 28-May 18: 
1953-54 Portraits in Review. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) To Apr. 24: G. 
Picken; Apr. 26-May 15: G. Powers. 

Roko (51 Grnwich) To Apr. 28: R. A. 
Parker. 

Rosenberg (20 E. 79) To May |: Ma- 


tisse. 

Rosenthal (B'way at 13) Apr. 19-May 
I: Lou Ray. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Apr. 26: 
Klee. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) May 2-15: Na- 
tional Sculptors’. 

19-May 8: S, 


Salpeter (42 E 57) Apr. 
B. Schaefer (32 E. 57) May 3-22: B. 


Futurism: 


Bena- 


Dienes, 
Passedoit Lo 
M. Hanso 


Schary. 
Chaet. 

Schoneman (63 E. 57) Apr.: 
icans. 


Sculpture Center (167 E. 69) To Apr. 
: Recent Work. 


Segy \ ia Lex. at 57) Apr.: 
culp 

osm (5 &. 57) Apr. 26-May 8: 
C. Pickhardt. 

eo oe (38 W. 57) Apr. 20-May 10: 
Scandinavian Graphics. 


50 Amer- 


African 


Stable (924 7th at 58) B Apr. 24: 
Stout; To Apr. 27: E. De Koonin 
Apr. '28-May I5 E. Briggs. 

Tanager (90 10) To Apr. 22; Cont, 
Sculp.; Prts.; Apr. 23-May 13: 2 
Ptrs. & a Sculptor. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad, at 75) 
Apr.: ''Predominantly French. * 

Tibor de Nagy (206 E. 53) To May |: 

Tow ae Ww. 8) T A 24: A 
own o Apr. rd 

Urban Gallery (234 E $8) To Mone 


S. Spanier. 
Valentin (32 E. 57) To Apr. - i: 
27-May 22: A. Ro- 


Leng: Apr. 
ve Diemen-Lilienfeld {21 E. 57) Mod, 
Center (44 W. II) Cont, 


Wickene (42 E. 57) To May I: J. GI 
Walker (117 E. 87) Ape.: Eeronel 
mer. 
Wellons (70 E. 56) To i. 24: C. An- 
derson; Apr. 26-May 8: M. Carter. 
woe . (794 Lex. at 61) Apr.: Fras. 


Wildenstein (19 E. 64) Apr. 21-May 8: 


. Ceria. 

Willard (23 W. 56) To Apr. 24: M, 
Graves. 

Wittenborn (38 E. 57) Apr. 19-May 

wi oo Club 1277 Pk.) 
‘omen's ity u Apr.: 
Edith Bry. ' 
NORWALK, CONN. 
Silvermine Guild Apr.: 
Osaka." 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum To May 2: DaVinci; 
School Art. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy May 4-June 6: Per Krohg. 

Alliance To Apr. 25: M. Zipin; To 
May 2: S. Adler; H. W. Peacock: 
Huang Chum Pi. 

de Braux To May 15: E. Ceria; 6G, 
Rohner. 

Donovan To Apr. 24: E. Colker; Apr, 
26-May 22: R. Berger. 

Dubin To April 21: W. Phillips. 
Hendler Apr.: Borduas. 

Little Apr.; Phila. Artists. 

Lush Apr.: "Group; To May 3: S. Wee 


ler. 

Moore Institute Apr.: W. Baum. | 

ow! ee To Apr. 23: Etching 
nn. 

Schurz Foundation From Apr. 19: 8 
Krauskopf. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Apr. 24-May 23: Oregon Art 
ists. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

3 Arts Apr.: . oe. 

PROVIDENCE, 

R. 1. School my Rios To Apr. 2: 
Frasconi, Yunkers, prts. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To Apr. 25: 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Gallery Apr. 19-May I: 
Glass. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. From Apr. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To May 2: Berthe Morisot & 
Her Circle; Apr. 25-May 16: Fuseli. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Area Arts Apr. 20-May 14: K. Stiles. 

De Young To May 2: J. Varda; To 
May 10: C. Washburn. 

Museum To May 2: Light & Color; 4 
Artist-Craftsmen. 

Studio 44 Apr.: L. Ganthiers. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

a & Assoc. To May I: Gulf Coast 
nn'‘l. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum Apr.: Tri- County Ann'l. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum To May 2: ly ag 3 Ptgs. 

Univ. of Wash. To May 2: Smith Coll. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum To May 2: Arts & Crafts. 

TAOS, N. M. 

Stables To May 15: Group. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

veeae ‘Apr.: Van Gogh; R. E. Peot- 
er. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Gallery To Apr. 25: P. Clark, C 
Schaefer; To May 9%: Guggenheim 
Loan (Mod.) 

TULSA. OKLA. 

Philbrook Apr.: Okla. 
Ptrs. & Prtmakers. 

| D. 

Bader Apr. 22-M %: H. Rennie. 

Corcoran To May "Ye: a Coll. 

Phillips To May II: Gatch. 

Smithsonian To Apr. 9: Pen Women. 

Wash. Univ. Apr.: GWU Ann’!. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Kipnis To Apr. 27: R. Hartman. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To May 2: Cont. Fr. 
May 30: Religious Prts. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute To Apr. 25: R. Arthut. 


Art Digest 


village 
Gro 


“Art from 


"On the Inside.” 
Mod. Stained 


18: F. Binks. 


Ann'!; Amer. 


Prts; To 





UNDERPAINTING WHITE 


a 
ide * 


THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


4 BELLING an 
“|| ART DIGEST | 


STILL only $5! 


BOCOUR 


si : the finest hand-ground colors ever made! 
Subscribe now and read the many new ; 


features to be introduced during the 


coming year. 


Profiles, Symposiums, Who’s News, 


Reviews, Foreign Supplements. we AG ie A 


the revolutionary new plastic artist colors! 


~ (20 issues) 


scriptions for complete 


ie HEE educations! em BOCOUR ARTIST CO 
literature : 500 West 52 Street, New ¥i 


write to us. 


eee 
ea _at your dealers! 
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DORIS LEE IS ONE OF Tr 


DISTINGUISHED FINE ARTS 
PAINTERS WHO CONDUCT THE 


FAMOUS ARTISTS‘ tatnting COUR 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
PAINTING COURSE 


Now the deeper rewards of creative painting 
can be yours. 

Never before such an opportunity to study 
art through a guiding faculty of such stature 


, o , AE Send For Free Booklet th 
in the Fine Arts field! Never before such a ~ decaitlinn thie baniidle 


chance to learn—in your own home and at / course in detail. Just ma 
your leisure—the methods and techniques of the coupon below. 
successful painting. ere ee aS 

The Famous Artists Painting Course is a Famous Artists Painting Course 
unique new development in home art study. Studio P-9D, Westport, Conn. 

It employs a remarkable “show-how” tech- Please send me, without obligation oa‘my part, yov 
: nique so new, so different, no other school booklet describing The Famous Artists Painti~ 
heie can even approach it. 

If you are an amateur painter anxious to 
improve your work, you owe it to yourself to 
mail the coupon for full details. No obligation, 
of course—but an opportunity to learn more 
about The Famous Artists Painting Course. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address. 


City__ 


ee 
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